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0. “The actual procedures used in the 
informant work were as follows: The in- 
formant sits at a microphone and tells a 
complete Episode, which usually amounts to 
a short (but not too brief) story. The 
linguist sits at a tape recorder (Magnecorder) 
and records, monitoring and making any 
notation concerning contours that he is able 
to make while the natural speech is going on. 
The linguist is however completely silent, 
neither attempting to imitate aloud the 
speech of the informant nor interfering by 
speaking his own language. When the 
informant finishes telling a given Episode, 
she moves over to the loudspeaker attached 
to the recorder. Without interposing any 
speaking, the linguist begins to play the 
text back. He plays it back in very short 
stretches—one word, or one phrase, or the 

* Abbreviations follow mechanical translation 


usage, I'L for ‘first’ or ‘from language’, TL for 
‘target language’. 


like—and the informant repeats what she 
has just heard herself say.” ! 

This is not a normative but an actual 
account of a procedure followed at the 1952 
Linguistic Institute when Mary Williams 
was serving as informant for Shawnee, I as 
linguist and—at this precise moment— 
Zellig Harris as observer, writing the 
paragraph cited above while Mary Williams 
and I were working. The procedure, as given, 
means that the repeated version of a given 
Episode was the one first written down 
phonemically by me. The informant was 
asked to repeat rather than to imitate her 
own fast version; I could obtain the full 
form of each morpheme only if the longer 
alternant was spoken by her in the slower 
repeated dictation. Then I would listen again 
to the first fast version of a particular Epi- 
sode, played back from the tape, and I would 
ask the informant to repeat again occasional 
sections where her original repetition di- 
verged markedly from the tape playback. 
Where the repeated version shows an addi- 
tion of one or two phonemes here and there 
(not heard on the tape version), the addi- 
tional phonemes are enclosed in parentheses; 
the length of the contour is mostly influenced 
by the tape playback. 

In preparation for translation we now 
have: (a) Episodes preserved on tape 
dictated at microphone speed; (b) these 
Episodes repeated and written phonemically, 
dictated at writing speed; and (c), dif- 
ferences noted between (a) and (b) super- 
imposed on the latter as indicated above. 

1 Zellig S. Harris and C. F. Voegelin, Eliciting 
[Paper Mimeographed for the Conference of 


Anthropologists and Linguists at the 1952 Lin- 
guistic Institute] in press (SWJA for 1953). 
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Texts dictated at writing speed are adequate 
for obtaining segmental phonemes;? except 
for the constancy in endless repetition 
obtainable by magnetic recording, we would 
be baffled, discouraged, and frustrated by 
the variability in contours from one in- 
formant version to a repeated version of the 
same segmental span. Three factors made 
it profitable to give full attention to con- 
tours: (1) the use of magnetic recording, as 
already mentioned; (2) the procedural 
orderliness obtainable by the use of H. L. 
Smith’s juncture indicators to delineate 
Shawnee contours;* (3) the use of Shawnee 
contours as minimum translation spans. 

Again in preparation for translation, I 
would elicit lexical materials parallel to 
whatever was contained in a given Episode 
of the Autobiography text. My elicited 
materials were written on 4 x 6 index cards 
and each batch of cards was clipped to its 
relevant Episode. Hence it was unnecessary 
to read an Episode back to the informant as 
though it were a text in an unknown 
language, and needed to be translated 
interpreter-fashion or word by word. It was 
also possible to avoid consulting the in- 
formant directly about the ‘meaning’ of any 
of the Episodes—most of these were trans- 
lated, in fact, after she had returned to 
Oklahoma. 


1. In a sense, each Episode in our Auto- 
biography text is a translation span: the 


2 C. F. Voegelin, Shawnee Phonemes, Lg. 11.23- 
37 (1935). 

3 Henry Lee Smith, Jr. co-professored the Field 
Methods in American Indian Languages seminar 
with me, a seminar in which Shawnee and two 
other Algonquian languages were used for demon- 
stration purposes. He emphasized the necessity of 
recording junctures from the first, and I was 
impressed by his virtuosity in finding junctures 
from the first. After the Institute was half over, 
however, I began to sense that my primary 
interest in translation and his in junctural phe- 
nomena were actually integrating, without either 
of us fully realizing this. For the second half of 
the Institute we were both happily appreciative of 
the fact that we were together working on a single 
descriptive problem, namely the nature and 
content of Shawnee contours. 
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informant starts talking into the microphone 
and that is the beginning of an Episode; she 
talks and talks, and keeps on talking; when 
she stops talking, that is the end of an 
Episode. There are surely parts within each 
Episode which are to be relevantly related to 
each other, and the zero activity before and 
after a given Episode, or else the irrelevant 
activity (going off for lunch, or to bed, or 
switching to speaking English) leaves no 
doubt of the fact that each Episode is a unit. 
In another sense, our Autobiography text as 
a whole can be taken as a translation span, 
though it is not a completed unit, and 
though it would be much more difficult to 
show that much within one part of one 
Episode is relevantly related, from a strictly 
linguistic point of view, to another part of 
another Episode. Anyhow, the Auto- 
biography as a whole is too long to serve 
as a translation span; so also, for that 
matter, are each of the Episodes. The 
‘word’, as usually treated in anthropological 
linguistics, is a possible length for a transla- 
tion span, but begs the question by being a 
unit which later analysis will reveal instead 
of being a unit which can serve as a point of 
departure for later analysis; the same can be 
said for the ‘sentence’ and the like. 

Most desired conditions for a translation 
span are fulfilled by the contour. It is a unit 
which the language gives in first recording, 
which can serve as a basis for later analysis, 
and which is richly related to adjacent 
linguistic materials. 


2. Within Shawnee contours, all phonemes 
rumble along either in normal transition—as 
though they were merely part of a single 
word—or else the rumbling along is inter- 
rupted without change in tone. This inter- 
ruption or pause on same tone is called a 
‘plus juncture’ and is indicated by a plus 
mark, +, in the texts. An even briefer inter- 
ruption is indicated by a space which, as it 
turns out upon later analysis, is mostly a 
space between words. 

Between Shawnee contours, one or another 
of two different junctures is found: either the 
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double-cross juncture or the double-bar 
juncture. At least the last vowel (sometimes 
the last two or three vowels) is unvoiced 
before a double-cross juncture; or stated 
conversely, we write a double-cross juncture 
mark, namely #, right after a phonemic 
sequence which ends in a single whispered 
vowel (or, as a free alternant, with the two 
or three last vowels whispered). The final 
contour or, less commonly, a prefinal con- 
tour or two in the Episodes will be seen to 
end with double-cross juncture. When pre- 
final, there is a longish pause after double- 
cross juncture; by definition, the speaker 
stops talking Shawnee after an Episode-final 
double-cross juncture. Since this particular 
juncture is relatively rare in the Episodes, it 
is inserted before the closing bracket, thus: 
#). 

Without *, the closing bracket marks 
double-bar juncture. We use the term 
‘double bar’ in seminar discussion and write 
two parallel lines in manuscript texts for 
‘double bar juncture’ after a fully voiced 
vowel at the end of a phonemic sequence 
preceding a pause—whether the pause be 
long or short does not matter. What is 
distinctive is that the voiced vowel before 
‘double bar juncture’ rise in tone. In the 
Shawnee of the Episodes, below, a closing 
bracket, ], is used to mark ‘double bar 
juncture’. 

To remind us that some first sounds in 
contours are produced by virtue of their 
front contour position (as h- before vowels 
or as -h- instead of -?- in [yhkweewa]), we 
write an opening bracket, [, and then 
having both an opening and a closing 
bracket we can say that each Shawnee 
contour is bounded by brackets. 

In bracketed English, the Shawnee word- 
order is followed and hyphens are written 
between translated groups of English words 
whenever such groups have a single Shawnee 
equivalent—an equivalent may be one 
Shawnee word fcr a group of hyphenated 
English words, or an equivalent may be a 
group of Shawnee words spoken in normal 
transition (as though one word) for a group 


of hyphenated English words. In short, 
what is written between brackets in Shawnee 
corresponds to what is written between 
brackets in English. More exactly, the length 
of a Shawnee bracket always corresponds to 
the length of an English bracket. However, 
a hyphenated English word-group occasion- 
ally fails to correspond to the between-space- 
sequence in Shawnee. Such occasional failure 
reflects two facts, the fact that the informant 
varied the length of between-space-sequences 
in different repeated versions of Shawnee, 
and the fact that I was not entirely con- 
sistent in holding the same version when 
preparing a corresponding English bracket. 
It was only afterwards that I discovered that 
minor pauses (space-interruptions) appear 
only in informant repetitions of the Epi- 
sodes—that such minor pauses are entirely 
lacking in the original microphone version. 


3. The bracketed English of the Episodes 
is quasi-English in more or less Shawnee 
word-order (yet merely approximating 
Shawnee morpheme-order); it is near mor- 
phemic rather than an actual morpheme for 
morpheme accounting between Shawnee and 
English.‘ 

This is a matter of priority of statement; 
it is certainly not an expression of opposition 
between strictly morphemic lexical analysis 
and whole word meaning as influenced by 
contextual situation. It seems apparent, 
however, that the text translations will 
provide data for our lexicon, and therefore 
precede our lexicon. 


4 T experimented with the latter in my Shawnee 
Stems monographs, often in company of the late 
B. L. Whori. Parallel forms elicited from texts 
were then used to explicate polymorphemic words. 
Now the same parallel forms have proved useful 
in translating whole texts. At the time I was 
writing Shawnee Stems and the J. P. Dunn 
Miami Dictionary (Indiana Historical Society, 
1938-1940), we did not make this distinction 
between text explication and single word explica- 
tion; Whorf’s metalinguistic discussion was ex- 
clusively in terms of the latter, though it would 
seem to us now to be more profitable to seek out 
the metaphysics of a culture in its texts than in 
its single word constructions. 
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So-called ‘idiomatic’ problems are not in 
principle different from the statistically 
more common problems. In one of the 
Episodes, for example, we translate ‘“‘the 
clock registered two o’clock”’ for a sequence 
in which [piyeewa] = [he-register] though in 
most other sequences it is translated as 
[he-come]; and in which [laakwa] = [o’clock] 
though in most other sequences it is trans- 
lated as [time]. We will find that in the 
‘idiom’ cited (“the clock registered two 
o’clock’’), the translation [clock] is now 
more common than the translation [sun]. 

I am indebted to several members of the 
Linguistic Institute for suggesting helpful 
conventions in translating;> as W. Freeman 
Twaddell’s suggestion that [am, is, are] etc. 
be uniformly translated as [be] in brackets. 
Present-tense is given for English verbs in 
brackets since Shawnee does not distinguish 
present from past; the context tense is given 
in parenthetic English. 


4. Parenthetic English is, like bracketed 
English, also a quasi-language, an inter- 
mediate stage in translation. Unlike 
bracketed English, which follows Shawnee 
word-order, parenthetic English follows 
English word-order. If these two statements 
were exhaustive, then the equal sign between 
the English in brackets and the following 
English in parentheses could be read as 
‘Gdentical after rearrangement of word- 
order” and could be exemplified by the 
following ‘section’ or equated pair of brack- 
eted English = parenthetic English: [I-will- 
drink-water + goat-milk-and] = (I will 
drink water and goat milk). 

But this is not all. Besides rearrangement 
within a given section, there is also re- 
arrangement as between adjacent sections 
(7, below), as well as subtraction from 


5 And for asking stimulating and hence helpful 
questions. Thus, Y. R. Chao questioned whether 
it was necessary to be as normative as we some- 
times are in stating procedures; chastened by this 
query, we have become 100 per cent quasi- 
descriptive—we tell what really happened, but we 
omit some mention of experimental error. 
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bracketed English (5, below), and ADDITION 
to parenthetic English (6, below). There still 
remains some congruence between the 
brackets and the following parentheses of a 
given section—the equal sign between the 
two is better read as “more or less congruent 
with” than as a sign of identity. 

Whatever its derivation, what appears as 
parenthetic English is still quasi-English, 
despite its perfectly possible word-order. 
This is because impossible beginning points 
are permitted in parenthetic English (as a 
predicate phrase without a preceding subject 
of any sort, and the like); so also, impossible 
ending points are permitted. In short, the 
quasi-English in parentheses no_ longer 
goeth as it listeth in respect to word order, 
but it begins and ends at will—or rather, still 
following the Shawnee model, in this respect, 
rather than the English model. It is only at 
the next stage—in punctuated English— 
that the model followed is entirely English. 
But first, to account for the changes from 
the bracketed stage to the parenthetic stage: 


5. Subtraction is shown by italics. What 
appears in italics in bracketed English is 
subtracted—that is, subtracted in respect to 
the following parentheses of the same 
section. 

This allows us to show redundancies of 
Shawnee, concordance devices, and the like 
—but to show them in bracketed English 
and in italics—and then to subtract the 
italics before going on to _ parenthetic 
English. 


6. AppITION is shown by small caps. 
Words appearing in small caps in parenthetic 
English are added—that is, added in respect 
to the preceding brackets of the same 
section. 

This allows us to show the obligatory 
categories of English—which would differ 
of course with different TL—without im- 
puting these obligations in expression to the 
FL, to Shawnee. The most conspicuous 
addition which English requires is THE or A 
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before nouns which are non-committal in 
respect to definiteness and indefiniteness in 
Shawnee. 


7. Transference or rearrangement of a 
word from one bracket to a non-adjacent 
parenthesis (rather than to the parenthetic 
English of the same section) is shown by 
boldface, with wedges pointing to the right, 
for example, if the transfer represents: 
subtraction -from - bracket - and - addition -to- 
following-parenthesis; the addition is shown 
in the parenthesis by boldface also, but with 
wedge on the left side of the addition 
pointing in the direction of its derived 
bracket. Such transference from a bracket 
may be to a preceding non-adjacent paren- 
thesis as well as (and more commonly) to a 
following non-adjacent parenthesis. 


8. Though knowledge of Shawnee is 
obviously necessary when going from 
Shawnee contours to bracketed English, and 
just as necessary (but less obviously so) 
when going from bracketed English to 
parenthetic English, it should be possible, 
without any knowledge of Shawnee, to go 
from parenthetic to punctuated English. To 
test this possibility, Al Hayes attempted 
just this; we agreed that success in the 
venture would ke established if any punctua- 
tion procedures were found for English as a 
TL which derived from Shawnee as an FL. 
None were found so long as the parenthetic 
stage of translation was exclusively ex- 
amined; however, as soon as Hayes examined 
both the bracketed and the parenthetic 
stages of translation, he was able to find 
stigmata derived largely from the junctural 
phenomena in the FL which would appear in 
the TL as comma and zero comma (9, 
below), as period (10), as semicolon (11), as 
quotes and dash (12): there is some overlap 
and hence ambiguity among these, but what 
we do have represents a departure from the 
usual arbitrary translation punctuation 
which is 100 per cent TL-centric. To date, 
we have had no luck in finding stigmata in 


the FL for paragraphing in the TL; hence 
we do not paragraph. 

It is a great pleasure to acknowledge that 
four students of the Institute, Al Hayes, 
already mentioned, and Dell Hymes, 
Dorothy Kaschube, and Florence Robinett, 
with scarcely any help from me, were able to 
take bracketed and parenthetic English, 
which I supplied them, and to convert this 
into punctuated English. Mrs. Kaschube 
and Mrs. Robinett did the bulk of the 
work; the two men were concerned with 
exploring for additional stigmata, and 
running independent translations, especially 
of Episode 9, to see whether different final 
translators would obtain any very different 
results: they did not. These four workers 
were able to agree on stigmata for punctua- 
tion (9-12, below), and to agree that they 
must not break apart any one parenthesis 
for the sake of any TL niceties, though I 
could of course revise parenthetic English 
and bracketed English to obtain a better 
result for these final translations; this I did 
in perhaps a total of a half dozen sections 
out of the hundreds of sections occurring 
in the Autobiography text as a whole. 


9. Commas must appear at end of 
parenthetic English unless replaced by 
period (10), or unless cancelled, becoming 
zero comma, when between actor phrase and 
predicate or action phrase; commas may 
appear at points marked by plus juncture in 
bracketed English; commas may also appear 
before and after boldface word groups 
(material transferred from bracket to non- 
adjacent parenthesis). 


10. Periods may appear at end of paren- 
thetic English (overlap with comma). 


11. Semicolon may appear at points 
marked by plus juncture in bracketed 
English (overlap with comma).° 

6 Plus juncture, as mentioned, is marked by + 


but also by space—to indicate minor pauses which 
occur only in informant repeated versions. 
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12. Quotation marks appear in phrase 
after FL morphemes of saying, talking, or 
otherwise articulating; other quoted material 
(as judged by the shift in person from 
narrative text) is set off by dashes. 


13. The Episodes in the Autobiography of 
a Woman concern Mary Williams who is a 
friend of ours of sixteen years duration. 
She will continue her Autobiography some 
other summer. The thirteen Episodes were 
given in the order 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
3A, 10, 11, 6A, but appear below with 3A 
following Episode 3 and 6A following 
Episode 6. 


SHAWNEE OF EPISODE 1 


[Oklahooma niila] [ho¢ilenawe] [ninyeewaa- 
pitaki kiten?@wi] [n + ... hinoki] [(hi)noki 
yaama kiisa?@wa] [meta? + . meta? 
éwimaali kite nekotwa?é@wi] [heta?ko@aki 
no?ki] [nekotimaali kitepa?@i] [naamin oo¢i] 
[nita?maatilooéiya] = [laapelaawikiisa?@wa] 
[kiiSa?@wa niiSwi lakimoodéo] [teepee(we) 
kite éaakatéwi kite ¢aakat@wi + ... t@wil] 
[t@watikita?@0owenipii (hi)ne]  [nimaa- 
éiloo#i ¥}] [nawali?Simo] [8i?@0] [no?éa * | 
[nekotipiiwe ?8i] [8i?60 nikya ¥ | [n@wil] [n@(wi) 
(ho)ote?kwikaana] [(hee)taayaako nita?ma- 
aciloofiya] [talawaatiiwileni no?6a] [no?ki] 
{kaakaakatho + kaakaakathoweeta] 
[we?wen(i)me?S0om?@a] [pemipto] [Si?4o] 
[maamenyeel ?éikeeta] [laaSaawanwal] [nitasi] 
|howiisi?taa (hi)ni] [Saawanwaa (ho)tee- 
weniki # ] 


BRACKETED AND PARENTHETIC ENGLISH OF 


EPISODE 1 
[Oklahoma I>] = (Oklahoma), [there- 
live] = (<I live there) [I-be-forty and- 
three] = (I’m 43), [now>], |now-this- 
month] = (<now this month), [te... 


ten-miles + plus + six] = (16 miles east>) 
[<east + and>], [one-mile + plus-half] = 
(<and one and a half miles sovurn), 


[Norman from] = (from Norman), [I-was- 
born-therel = (I was born there), [July 
month] = (July), [second  thus-he-is- 
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counted] = (second) [hundred-operator = 
plus-ninety-operator = zero-nine... ain] = 
(1909), [one-figures out] = (one figures out), 
{I-was-born *] = (I was born), [he-has-a- 
carrying-voice] = (Carrying Voice), [he-be- 


named>], [my-father *] = (my father 
<was named),  [monotoned-feathered- 
woman] = (Feather Woman) [she-be- 


named my-mother *] = (my mother was 
named), [83>], [3 log-houses-be where-we- 
live] = (THERE were <3 log houses where 
we lived), [where-I-was-born] = (where I 
was born), [gambling-man + my-father] = 
(my father was a gambling man), [and] = 


(and), [barb ... barber] = (aA barber), 
[then > then-my-grandfather>], [he- 
run-by] = (Runs By), [he-be-named] = 


(<my grandfather was named <then), 
[one-in-charge-of-dancing] = (HE WAS THE 
one in charge of dancing), [among-Shawnee] 
= (among THE Shawnee), [there] = (there), 
[{he-be-the-administrative-head-of-zt- > that] 


= (he was the administrative head) 
[Shawnee town-in} = (in <that Shawnee 
town) 


PUNCTUATED ENGLISH OF EPISODE 1 


Oklahoma, I live there. I’m 43, now, this 
month. I was born there, sixteen miles east, 
and one and a half miles south, from 
Norman. I was born, one figures out, 
July 2, 1909. My father was named Carrying 
Voice. My mother was named Feather 
Woman. There were 3 log houses where we 
lived, where I was born. My father was a 
gambling man, and, a barber. Then my 
grandfather was named Runs By. There, 
among the Shawnee, he was the one in 
charge of dancing. In that Shawnee town, he 
was the administrative head. 


SHAWNEE OF EPISODE 2 


[(hina) + ye?ki + n()me?Soom?éa] [hotaa- 
yaatotamawaali no@ali] [pekikalooletiiwe] 
[(ho)maamataatotamowaali + (h)ini] [wa?si 
talawaatile¢i] [t@ene + waapaki] [payeekwa] 
[mataasa + peéetaake + no?éa] [niniiSwi + 
kiSa?@oowi] [nipii¢inaalekwa + nime?Soo- 
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m?éa + peeleko + (h)eyaapaki] [ninoo- 
Saalekwa] [melenyaap + ... mekii@ii(wi) 
(+) melenyaapo hiye?ki (+) n(i)maamen- 
*hekwa Giine] [lokhaanaapo nee&i] [(hi)- 
nesikateniéi n(i)me?S0om?6a] [he?maaciloo- 
diya] [nimeta?éwiKkatoowikite] ([kitetkitenii- 
Swi (ho)weti paskooliiwe *¥ ] 


BRACKETED AND PARENTHETIC ENGLISH OF 
EPISODE 2 


[that + deceased-my-grandfather] = (my 
deceased grandfather), [he-always-mouth-it- 
directed-at-obviative + my-father-obviative] 
= (always mouthed exhortations > directed 
at my father), [<exhortations], [he-com- 
plain-to-obviative him-about-it-that] = (he 
complained to him), [about-the-way + 
obviative-he-gambled] = (about the way he 
gambled), [every-time + when-it-is-day] = 
(every day), [however] = (however), [not- 
will + he-obey + my-father] = (my father 
will not obey), [I-two + be-months-old] = 
(I was two months old), [me-in-he-came- 
after +- my-grandfather + at-the-time + 
when-it-is-day-after-day] = (at the time my 
grandfather came after me day after day), 
[he-nursed-me] = (he nursed me), [milk 
... + goat-milk + used-to-he-always-give- 
me-drink + and>] (he always used to give 
me goat milk to drink), [flour + water- 
that’s-how| = (<and flour water), [that’s- 
how-he-raised-me-my-grandfather] (that’s 
how my grandfather raised me), [when-I-be- 
little] = (when I was little) [I-be-ten- 
years-old-and] = (I was twelve years old), 
[and <two + when-I-go-to-school *] = 
(when I went to school) 


PUNCTUATED ENGLISH OF EPISODE 2 


My deceased grandfather always mouthed 
exhortations directed at my father. He 
complained to him, every day, about the 
way he gambled. However, my father will 
not obey. At the time my grandfather came 
after me day after day, I was two months 
old. He nursed me. He always used to give 
me goat milk to drink, and flour water. 


When I was little, that’s how my grandfather 
raised me. When I went to school, I was 
twelve years old. 


SHAWNEE OF EPISODE 3 


[he?me?¢i] [nataw?kyaati (h)ina nime?Soo 
m?é@a] [(niiSwi) niiSene (peeleko) Spemekii- 
wiiya] [wiikiwa (+) (h)oStaakooli kape- 
naleeli] [hini ta?nooSaasiti] [peeleko 
wayaapaki (+) n(i)taleelepwa?ka] [ninyee- 
wikKkatoowi] [kinyeewiKkatoow(i) (+) 
(h)oowe (+) n(i)tekwa] [nime?Soom?éa] 
{ho?kwaawi + tekwakhwikaneki] [wanii- 
Giloowena] [nimiilekwa + — lakokwel] 
[nooweSilepwa he?miiliti (+) maa (+) 
n(i)teliilaapi + lakokwe] [m?Siikiwaapek(i) 
(+) (h)e?taayaake] ([maatasi niiSaapi 
kaakika nitela] 


BRACKETED AND PARENTHETIC ENGLISH OF 
EPISODE 3 


[when-afterwards > |, [he-received-allotments- 
that + my-grandfather] = (<afterwards 
my grandfather received allotments), [two + 
twice one it-having-stairway] = (a house> 
having one stairway), [<a house-zt-was- 
built-for-him + by-obviative + the-governor- 
obviative) = (was built for him by the 
governor), [that + at-place-where-he-raised- 
me] = (at that place where he raised me), 
[one-time + when-tt-be-day + I-began-to- 
attain-awareness}] = (one day I began to 
attain awareness), [I-four-years-be] = (I was 
four), [you-four-be-now-I-be-told-by-him) = 
(now you are four I was told by), [my- 
grandfather] = (my grandfather), [fully> 
+ packed>], [in-a-trunk] = (in a <fully 
packed trunk), [toys + he-give-me] = (he 
gave me toys), [certainly-I-be-pleased + 
when - he - give - it - to - me - there - I - 
looked-around >] = (I was certainly pleased 
when he gave it to me), [certainly + in-the- 
big-house-where-we-live] = (<I certainly 
<iooked around there in the big house 
where we lived), [here + I-will-stay + 
all-the-time + I tell him] = (here I will 
stay all the time I told him) 
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PUNCTUATED ENGLISH OF EPISODE 3 


Afterwards my grandfather received allot- 
ments. A house having one stairway was 
built for him by the governor. At that place 
where he raised me, one day, I began to 
attain awareness. I was four. ‘‘Now you are 
four” I was told by my grandfather. He 
gave me toys, in a fully packed trunk. I was 
certainly pleased when he gave it to me. I 
certainly looked around there in the big 
house where we lived. ‘‘Here, I will stay, all 
the time,” I told him. 


SHAWNEE OF EPISODE 3A 
[niniiswa?@wikkatoowi + (h)owethiine + 
nineewa + teko?Siya] [peeloko + waapani] 
[heecini + @apaayo(h)inan(i)tasi + piyeewa 
+ payeekwa] [nitishekwa] [mata + keena- 
(hi)n(i)tiShekwa kookweenee@ayaaman(i)- 
teStehe] [nipiit@eepto + kateSki] [hotaana + 

. plitike(h)eni] [wiikiwaapeki + niniipawi 
+ Saaponeekiiki(hi)nooéi] [n(i)waapama + 
kateSki n(i)taal + . nitaali] [nitaali + 
waakota + Siwiyeeda + Oapaayoona 
+ (h)eetini] [Saawanwak(i)(h)oteetiniima- 
waali] [payeekwa matan] [niwaakoma + 
me?tiweepéeeti + ¢iine + niwiitamaakoopi] 
[we + no?kom?éa + no?ki] [mata] [na?éaap- 
(i)(w)iila(ho)nootawahi + teko?si?hi] [pemi 
+ kaa@w(i)(h)olaa@aki + piitike(h)a?ko?- 
koki + holaafaani + kaaéwi(h)owe] 
{hina(h)eetinin(i)taSi + piyeewa] [ke + . 
ke?teephela + kaaéepat(i) (h)a?ta?holaa- 
damani + kaa@w(i)(h)otelaali] [we + 
(ho)wiyakawe?tawaali + no?kom?@a] 
[éaaki + yaaman(i)tekwa] |niwaapalaati- 
mekwa + yaama] [kweeneeéa + yaama 
+ kSake] [hotelaali + nime?Soom?éali] 
[ha?@epatin(i)tekwaS(i)tehe + Oapaayo] 
[kaaéepati(h)iwaa(hi)na] [ha?éepatin(i)tesi 
naape] [ha?6epatiiki + ... we] [kaadepati 
+ §8i@oo(hi)na] [kaa@epati + @apaayo + 
mat + ... @Oapaayo(hi)jna + kaaéepati- 
(h)otekooli + wiyakowe (w)iila + no?kom- 
?@a + payeekwa] [hina + leelaapaatimo- 
*taa(hi)na] [nisi? + . [= nisi?éaana] 
éikile si@oon(i)si?@a] [(hi)naanan + 
(ho)laapaatimo ? tawaalin(i)me ? Soom ? eali- 
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(h)ineene] [kaaSekiki + payeekwa] [niwaa- 
kotaape + @apaayo + mata] [waapalaa- 
éimoofo + no?kom?éa]  [payeekwa] 
{howesikaloolaali(h)e?me?éi] [he?me?¢i + 
tepasa(wi)(w)iitamaakoti] [he?koéi] [weth- 
iine] [mata(wi)ye(hi)hiwa + no?ki(h)owe 
+ pak¢i(h)ina(h)eetine + @apaay(o)(h)a?si 
paskooliiwiyas(i)tehe + payeekwan(i)me?- 
Soom ?éa(h)opak¢i?kaatiimaali + mata] 
[mata(ya)ama(ha) ?paskooliiwi + noosée? 6a] 
[n(i)Salenawee(wi)noosaala + hotéaali [hina- 
(h)ee Giili] wenee¢i paapasSkooliiwiya + 
keelothiine] [he?meéi haSekin(i)me?Soom?- 
6ala]wethiinen(i)paskool?hekwa + no?éa] 
[ni ?koéi] 


BRACKETED AND PARENTHETIC ENGLISH OF 
EPISODE 3A 


[I-be-seven + and-then + I-see-him + 
white-man] (I was seven and then 
one day> I saw a white man), [<one-time 
+ it-be <day], [agent + presumably- 
that-there + he-come + although>] 
(THE agent HAD presumably come there), 
[he-scare-me] = (<although he scared me), 
{not + quite that-but rather-he-scare-me] 
= (not quite that but rather this> was A 
stranger I thought> frightened me), 
[<stranger-this-I-think], [I-run-in + just] 
= (I just ran in), [back + ... inside-that>], 
[in-house + I stand + by-window-from 
there>] = (I stood <inside that house by 
A window), ([I-look-at-him +  just-I 
couldn’t> + IJ couldn’t] = (<from there I 
looked at him), [J-couldn’t-make-it-out + 
what-kind-of-person presumably-that> + 
agent > | (<I just couldn’t make out 
what kind of person HE was), [Shawnee- 
their-agent-obviative] (<presumably 
<that agent was THE Shawnee Agent), 
[but not-I>], [I-know-him + after-he-take- 
leave + then + I-be-told-about-it] 
(<but I pip <not know him then after he 
had taken leave I was told about it), 
[well + my-grandmother + then] = (well 
then my grandmother), [not>], [even-she- 
she-understand-them-obviative + white-men- 
obviative] (and even she pIp <not 
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understand white men), [since-constantly 
+ coffee-she-boil-it + inside-in-pot + 
she-boil-it that + coffee-then>] = since she 
HAD coffee constantly boiling inside a pot 
she was boiling that coffee then), [that- 
agent-there-he-come] = (<then that agent 
came there), [I-give-you + coffee-pot-so 
you-boil-it-therein + coffee-he-tells-her- 
obviative] = (he told her I wit give you A 
coffee pot so you CAN boil the coffee in it), 
{well + she-be-mad-at-him obviative 
+  my-grandmotherl] = (well my 
grandmother was mad at him), [all + this- 
he-tell-me] = (he told me all this), [he- 
insult-me + this] = (he insulted me 
with this), [unknown-person + this + 
because] = (because this unknown person), 
[he-tell-him obviative + my-grandfather 
obviative] = (told my grandfather), [raccoon 
he-say-to-me-she-think-presumably] = (pre- 
sumably she thought he said raccoon to me), 
[coffee-pot-he-say-that-person] = (that person 
said coffee pot), [raccoon-we-call-him] = (we 
called him raccoon), [raccoons ... well] = 
(well LIKE raccoons), [coffee-pot + he-be- 
called-that] = (that coffee pot was called), 
[coffee-pot- + possibly + not ... possibly 
that +  coffee-pot-he-say-to-her obviative 
+ she-be-angry-she + my-grandmother + 
however] = (WHETHER that one possibly 
said coffee pot to her or possibly not 
coffee pot my grandmother was angry), 
[that-one + he always-interpret-that-one] = 
(that one always interpreted), [my unk ... 
chicken he-be-called-my-uncle] = (my uncle 
was called Chicken), [th-that that-one ... 
he-always-interpret-for-him obviative-my- 
grandfather-at-that-time] = (at that time 
that one always interpreted for my grand- 
father), [that-day + but] = (but that day), 
[we-know + presumably + not>] = (we 
presumably knew), [she-be-insulted + my- 
grandmother] = (my grandmother was 
<not insulted), [nevertheless] = (neverthe- 
less), [he-apologize-to-her obviative-after > | 
= (he apologized to her), [<after-it-be- 
explained-to-him] = (after it was explained 
to him), [what-she-be-told] = (what she 


was told), [then] = (then), [nothing-he-say 
+ and-now + _ he-go-home-that-one-then 
+ presumably-before-I-go-to-school-he- 
think + however-my-grandfather he-argue- 
back-and-forth-with-him obviative + not! 
= (he said nothing and now that one went 
home then presumably he thought I sHouLp 
HAVE gone to school before however my 
grandfather argued back and forth with 
him), [not-this-go-to-school + my-grand- 
child) = (my grandchild will not go to 
school), [I-will-Indian-way-raise-her + he- 
tell-him obviative ... that’s-why-I-go-to- 
school + only-occasionally] = (I will 
raise her IN THE Indian ways he told him 
—that’s why I went to school only 
occasionally), [after>], [he-die-my-grand- 
father-then-he-make-me-go-to-school + my- 
father] = (<after my grandfather died then 
my father made me go to school), [that’s all] 
= (that’s all) 


PUNCTUATED ENGLISH OF EPISODE 3A 


I was seven, and then, one day, I saw a 
white man. The agent had presumably come 
there. Although he scared me, not quite 
that but rather this was a stranger I thought 
who frightened me. I just ran in. I stood 
inside that house by a window. From there 
I looked at him. I just couldn’t make out 
what kind of person he was. Presumably 
that agent was the Shawnee agent, but I did 
not know him; then, after he had taken 
leave, 1 was told about it. Well, then my 
grandmother, even she did not understand 
white men. Since she had coffee constantly 
boiling inside a pot, she was boiling that 
coffee, then that agent came there. He told 
her “TI will give you a coffee pot so you can 
boil the coffee in it.’”’ Well my grandmother 
was mad at him. Because the unknown 
person told my grandfather, he told me all 
this, ‘Presumably she thought ‘he said 
raccoon to me, he insulted me with this’ ’’. 
“Coffee pot” that person said “we call it 
raccoon.”’ Well like raccoons that coffee pot 
was called. Whether that one possibly said 
‘coffee pot’ to her or possibly not ‘coffee pot’, 
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my grandmother was angry. That one 
always interpreted. My uncle was called 
‘chicken’. At that time that one always 
interpreted for my grandfather. We pre- 
sumably knew my grandmother was not 
insulted, but that day, nevertheless, he 
apologized to her, after it was explained to 
him what she was told. Then, he said 
nothing, and now that one went home then; 
before I will go to school presumably he 
thought, however, my grandfather argued 
back and forth with him. ‘My grandchild 
will not go to school, I will raise her in the 
Indian ways,” he told him; that’s why I 
went to school only occasionally. After my 
grandfather died then my father made me 
to to school. That’s all. 


SHAWNEE OF EPISODE 4 


{nilaale + ... nilaalenaweewaSee(hi)ye?ki] 
[kaakika] [t@ene waapaki] [heskwe?éeefii- 
@iwiya] [nilenaweewinooSaalekoopi no?ki] 
{he?kola?waapaki] [piileSki(hi)ye?kin(i)- 
taaya] [wikinaakwi maam?Ssikipookatwi] 
[nipaapaam?6e + piileSki + pa?éikiiskwe] 
[n(i)taSin(i)taatale@i + weeni +  niSaa- 
SeSkal? ite] [nikaaka nikaaka?Sal?ki(hi)ye?ki 
+ (h)a?pasineeda] [he?weepiiki + he?kola- 
?waapaki * | 


BRACKETED AND PARENTHETIC ENGLISH OF 
EPISODE 4 


[I-always-dress-Indian-fashion-used-to] = (I 
always used to dress Indian fashion), 
{all-the-time] = (all the time), [every-tzme 
day] = (every day), [when-I-be-very-small- 
girl] = (when I was a very small girl), 
[I-be-raised-Indian-style also] = (I was also 
raised Indian style), [when-it-be-early- 
morning] = (when it was early morning), 
[in-the-wilderness-used-to-I-go] = (I used to 
go in the wilderness), [even-though + it- 
always-very-frosty-be] = (even though it 
was always very frosty), [I-always-wander 
+ in-the-wilderness + half-day] = (I 
always wandered For half a day in the 
wilderness), {[there-I-always-stay + there + 
I-always-be-bare-footed] = (I always stayed 
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there I was always bare-footed), [I-all-the- 
time-get-soles-of-my-feet pricked-by-zt-used- 
to + little-twigs] = (I used to get THE 
soles of my feet pricked all the time by little 
twigs), [when-it-turn-cold + when-early-it- 
be morning *] = (when it was early 
morning it turned cold) 


PUNCTUATED ENGLISH OF EPISODE 4 


When I was a very small girl, I always used 
to dress Indian fashion, all the time, every 
day. I was also raised Indian style. When it 
was early morning, even though it was 
always very frosty, I used to go in the 
wilderness. I always wandered for half a day 
in the wilderness, I always stayed there; I 
was always bare-footed. I used to get the 
soles of my feet pricked all the time by little 
twigs. When it was early morning, it turned 
cold. 


SHAWNEE OF EPISODE 5 


[he?pepooki] [ye?ki] [he?kooniwaakikin(i)- 
taatitepSimekwa] [nime?Soom?éa]  [nyee- 
wene| [heta?ko@aki + wayeeti] [n(i)taasi 
+  tetepSimekoopi] [ke?wisikilenaweewi] 
[n(i)taayokwa + ye?ki] [mataSkanokik(i)- 
tahafiikwe + nitaayokoopi] [he?tetipsimoo- 
Goya] [he?kola?waapaki + no?ki] [nipaa- 
pa’holel?hekoopi| [iipiiki| [pela ?éi] 
[paapokhoo#o0 + koona + . mkwama 
+ weé(i)hiine + n(i)tay?pakilekoopi + 
nepiki ha?S(ih)oolelwilya + wi?koéi + 
taatkanwi(hi)ye?ki + nepi] [weelelwiiya] 
{ke? wiSikilenaweewi n(i)taayekwa + payee- 
kwa] [nime?Soom?éa + niweeéi] [wisikitehee- 
yoheesi wiidikeemakin(i)tasi] [heetaayaake] 


BRACKETED AND PARENTHETIC ENGLISH OF 
EPISODE 5 


[when-it-be-winter] =(when it was winter), 
[used to>] [when-there-be-snow-on-ground- 
he-always-roll-me] = (he always <used 
to roll me when there was snow on THE 
ground), [my-grandfather] = (my grand- 
father), [4 times] = (4 times), [east + to- 
wards] = (towards THE east), [I-there-be- 
rolled] = (I was rolled there), [you-will- 
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be-strong-person] = (you'll be a strong per- 
son), [he-always-tell-me + used-to] = (he 
used always to tell me), [not-early-you-get- 
wrinkled-face + I-be-told} = (you wiILL 
not get a wrinkled face early I was told), 
[when-I-be-rolled] = (when I was rolled), 
[when-it-be-early-morning + again] = (again 
it was early IN THE morning), [I-be-always- 
taken-to-swim] = (I was always taken to 
swim), [in-river] = (in THE river), [at-first] 
= (at first), [he-be-always-broke + snow 

. ice + then + I + always-be-thrown + 
in-water-for-me-to swim + very + it-always- 
be-cold-used-to + water] = (THE ice was 
always broken then I was always thrown in 
THE water to swim the water always used to 
be very cold), [where-I-swim] = (where I 
swam), [you-will-be-a-strong-person-he  al- 
ways-tell-me accordingly] = (he always told 
me you will be a strong person), [my-grand- 
father> + because>], [I-feel-strongly- 
about I-live-with-him-there] = (<because I 
felt strongly about <my grandfather I lived 
with him there), [where-we-live] = (where 
we lived) 


PUNCTUATED ENGLISH OF EPISODE 5 


My grandfather, he always used to roll me 
when there was snow on the ground, when 
it was winter. Four times, towards the east, 
I was rolled there. “You'll be a strong 
person,” he used always to tell me. “You 
will not get a wrinkled face early,” I was 
told. Again it was early in the morning, 
when I was rolled. I was always taken to 
swim, in the river. At first, the ice was 
always broken; then I was always thrown in 
the water to swim; the water always used to 
be very cold, where I swam. He always told 
me, ‘‘You will be a strong person.”’ Because 
I felt strongly about my grandfather, I 
lived with him there, where we lived. 


SHAWNEE OF EPISODE 6 


[peeleko|o](he)Siwaapaki] [he?Salaapiikwa + 
haaya + no?ki] [wen(i)me?Soom?éa] [pela?- 
¢in(i)tekwa] [ke? wiitamoole wiyehi] 


{n(ijtekwa hinoki yoomanyeewene + 
(h)inok(ih)eeSi + SaSipaam?éeeyani] [pela?- 
éiinoki tekewi?@eni kola?waapaki] [ha?8(i)- 
paaweepéeeyanen(i)tekoopi + (h)owe] 
[nin(i)teSiwe weneene  laapiikwa __nita 
ne?kiiskwenipaam?6e] [weneesi¢i + nime?- 
Soom?#a + waa?Sipaan?haaya] [kamooti 
wiyeeda no’ki ke?neewa heeSiwaapaki 
ne?kiiskwe maateewi?@eniyane no?ki] [ka?- 
kalaamoyane] _[wiyee@a(h)ake?kiteminaa- 
kweelemekwa ke?neewa] [tekipayeekwa ke? 
+ ... ke?memekwin(i)tekwa] [teki + ... 
tekikooSima wiilaani ke?kaloolekwan(i)- 
tekwa _n(i)tekvopi(h)owe] [ne?kiiskwe 
nipaam?ée] [maateedi] [haleepepekiéa (+) 
(howe)éhiinee (+) n(i)piyetipaki¢i] [tehani- 
wanine?kiiskan] [(ma)tawiyee@anineewa 
ne?kiiskwe he?pakitiiya (+) ¢hi(i)ne (+) 
ninakSawa] [wiyee@an(i)piyecineewa] [paas- 
(i)i?kweewaa(hee)Si naakoéiti] [maalaa- 
kwah(i) (+) (h)e?piyaaéi (ho)we] [nikaloo- 
lekwa matapayeekwa ninootawaa(he)yoéi] 
[nitishekwaa (+) nikwakomemekwi mata- 
(hi)na aniwaakotaeeSi] [wa?Silawliya (+) 
w(i)taSi ikateSki (+) peteki (+) n(i)paki- 
éiipto] [nimoyaletoke + kimoyalen(i)tekwa 
nime?Soom?6a_ = nahiyakaye?piyaaya *] 
[he?’memekwiiya payeekwa] [(ma)tawiyehin- 
(i)teyo] [kateSki nikilaKkaakwa] [(hi)ni- 
hisiti *] [(ho)we  weno?kiilaakwa] 
[hinoki(ma)tak(i)ta?wi?@eni niiSoko n(i)te- 
koopi niiSoko (+) (ma)tani¢éhamekwaa (+) 
(ho)we *] [ke?wisika?powa [k] + nepaa- 
yani tepe?ki (+) n(i)tekwa] [wisika?po- 
weewe keho?taTtene (+) n(i)tekoopi (+) 
kyee + waawaakota] [wiyehi (+) 
niikaani] [wewiiSasi + SaSinamane] 
[ha?powaane] [waapetaalaakwa [ha] kwalaa- 
kwa(ha)?powaayani (+) weke[h] + 

ke?waakotawiSa] [Silawiiyane (+) wiyehi- 
(wi)Sa [hj] [(wi)Sahaayane n(i)tekoop(i) 
(+) (h)owe] [(we)niiSokoo@epi(ma)tan(i)- 
wi?éeni] [kateSki (+) nekotikiiskwe] 
[(hi)nipe?Siwaakotama] _—[wisika?powaawe 


pe*Shano?taTtena (+) (h)eeSi] [!enawee- 
winooSaaloodoya] [n(i)nekotwa?é@iKkatoowi 
laakwaa(hi)neene *] 
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BRACKETED AND PARENTHETIC ENGLISH OF 


EPISODE 6 


[one-time-when-it-be-day] = (one day), 
[when-in-wilderness + I-go + again] = (I 
went into THE wilderness again), [then 
my-grandfather] = (then my grandfather), 
[first-he-tell-me] = (first told me), [I-will- 


tell-you something] = (I’ll tell you some- 
thing), [he-tell-me now these four-times 
now when-you-go-on-trips] = (he told me 


now FoR these four times when you go on 
trips), [at-first-now you-mustn’t-eat when 
it be early morning] = (now at first you 
mustn’t eat early IN THE morning), |before- 
you-go-I-be-told-then] = (before you go I 
was then told), [OK-I-say + and-then + 
in-wilderness + I-go + all-day-I-wander- 
about] = (I said OK and then went in the 
wilderness AND wandered about all day), 
[and-he-sees-me -+ my-grandfather + 
before-I-leave] = (and my grandfather saw 
me before I left), [perhaps somebody also 
you-will-see-him when-it-be-morning if-you- 
be-hungry and-also>] = (perhaps you will 
also see somebody in the morning if you are 
hungry), [if-you-be-thirsty] = (<and also if 
you are thirsty), [somebody-he-will feel-pity- 
for-you you-will-see him] = (somebody 
will feel pity for you AND you will see 
him), [must-not-but you-will + ... you- 
will-run-he-tell-me] = (but you mustn’t run 
he told me), [must-not + ... must-not-you- 
run-away-from-him he-that let-him-talk-to- 
you-he-tell-me-I-be-told-and>] = (you 
mustn’t run away from him let that onxE 
talk to you he told me), [all-day I-wander- 
about] = (<and I was <told I should 
wander about all day), [it-be-evening it- 
begin-to-turn-dark and-then-I-return-home] 
= (it was evening AND began to turn dark 
and then I returned home), [nobody I-see- 
him all-day when-I-come-home-then I meet 
him] = (all day tone I saw nobody then 
when I came home I met him), [somebody-I- 
coming-see-him] = (I saw him coming), 
{like-woman thus-he-looked| = (he looked 
like A woman), [at same time> when-he- 
come-and] = (and when he came), [he-talk- 
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to-me not but I-understand-him when-he- 
speak] = (<at THE <same time he talked 
to me but I did not understand him when he 
spoke), [he-frighten-me I-run-fast not> 
that I-know> it-thus] [ (he frightened me 
AND I ran fast), [what-thus-I-do-there so-just- 
back-I-run-home] = (<I pip <not know 
what I sHouLp do so I*just ran back home), 
[I-be-stupid-maybe] = (maybe I was 
stupid), |you-be-stupid-he-tell-me my-grand- 


father home when-I-come *]| = (you are 
stupid my grandfather told me when I came 
home), [when-I run however] = (however 


when I had run Home), [nothing-I-say] 
= (I said nothing), {just he-make-me-laugh] 
= (he just made me laugh), [that-when-he- 
say-to-me] = (when he said that to me), 
[and>!, [and also time>], [now not-you- 
not-eat two-days I-be-told two-days not-he- 
feed-me-and] = (<and also aT ANOTHER 
<time you WILL not eat For two days I was 
told and For two days he did not feed me), 
[you-will-have-a-vision ++ when-you sleep 
it be night-he-tell-me] = (you'll have a 
vision when you sleep aT night he told me), 
[vision you-will-get-out-of-the-quest-I-be- 
told you will + ... you-will-always know 
it] = (out of the quest you will get a vision 
WHICH you will always know I was told), 
[something-in-future >], [and what-will + 
... happen-to-you] = (and <something or 
what will happen to you <in THE <future), 
fif-you-dream] = (if you dream off and 
on>), [<off-and-on-in-time whenever you- 
dream then you-will + ... you-will-know-it 
will] = (whenever you dream then you will 
know), [thus-you-do something will] = 
(something you will do), [you-will-go] = 
(AND WHERE you will go), [I-be-told-and] 
= (and I was told), [and-two-days-even- 
though not-I-eat] = (even though I pip not 
eat FOR two days), [just one-day that-be-all- 
I-know-of-it] = (one day was just all that I 
knew of it), [vision oh yes-I-got-of-the- 
quest-since >] = (oh yes I got A vision out 
of the quest), [as-Indian-I-was-brought-up] 
= (<since I was brought up as AN Indian), 
[I-be-eleven-time-then *] = (I was eleven 
then) 
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PUNCTUATED ENGLISH OF EPISODE 6 


I went into the wilderness again, one day. 
Then my grandfather first told me, “T’ll tell 
you something.” He told me, “Now for 
these four times when you go on trips, now 
at first you mustn’t eat early in the morning, 
before you go” I was then told. I said OK 
and then went in the wilderness and 
wandered about all day, and my grandfather 
saw me before I left. ‘Perhaps you will also 
see somebody in the morning if you are 
hungry, and also if you are thirsty. Some- 
body will feel pity for you and you will see 
him, but you mustn’t run” he told me. 
“You mustn’t run away from him; let that 
one talk to you” he told me, and I was told 
I should wander about all day. It was 
evening and began to turn dark and then I 
returned home. All day long I saw nobody, 
then when I came home I met. him. I saw 
him coming, and when he came, he looked 
like a woman. At the same time he talked to 
me but I did not understand him when he 
spoke. He frightened me and I ran fast. I 
did not know what I should do so I just ran 
back home. “You are stupid” my grand- 
father told me when I came home. Maybe I 
was stupid. However when I had run 
home, I said nothing. When he said that 
to me, he just made me laugh. And also at 
another time “You will not eat for two 
days” I was told, and for two days he did 
not feed me. ‘‘You’ll have a vision when you 
sleep at night” he told me. “Out of the 
quest you will get a vision which you will 
always know” I was told. And I was told 
“And something of what will happen to you 
in the future, whenever you dream then you 
will know, something you will do, and where 
you will go, if you dream off and on.” Even 
though I did not eat for two days, one day 
was just all that I knew of it. Oh yes I got a 
vision out of the quest, since I was brought 
up as an Indian. I was eleven then. 


SHAWNEE OF EPISODE 6A 


[peeleko] [laakwa] [paSitoo#aaye?ki naana- 
taw?¢ikeeta] [no?ki hoéeepkiiwileni] [howe- 


Sitaakteli(h)ina] [Saawanwaki(h)otaaktelii- 
mwaali] [homas:ko no?ki pa?6i Saawanwa] 
[howesi taakteli payeekwa no?ki} [paape- 
moskwaatikeeta] [kileki] [nitasi ye?ki 
kaakika paapiyeewa] [hopaana?hwaali 
ye’kali nime?Soom?éali] [hotayaatimo? + 
hotayatimo’tawaali ntasi he?pa?naw?hi- 
weeti] [nitaaya?kaw?tawaaki ye?ki yehaa- 
cimowaati] [payeekwa] [mata  nita?Si 
makwéeeleta] [heelaa¢imowaati] [he + ... 
no?ki laakwa piyeewa nitasi] [peteki] [we + 
hiin(i) (h)eesiti(h)ina] [pasitoo#a + 
taakteli] [ke? + piyaalo maatasi| 
[laateetakwa wiyehi ke?¢iikinamoole] [n(i)- 
tekwa + ...] [a + ... heya?kawileniniila] 
[ke + ... payeekwa talaakwa_ hiye?ki 
maatasi yooma wiyehi] [yaasinaakwatkeeki 
hinoki ke?¢iikinamoole] [n(i)teleniwi keela 
niila] [hiwaa(hi)na] [naanataw? ¢ikeeta] 
[péiiwenihi hopa?niime m?kateewa pake? @ii- 
denwi(h)ini péiiwenihi] [maalaakwah maatasi 
ke?lematapi n(i)tekwawen(i)tasi nilematapi 
maalakwahi howe] [wee(hi)nip6iiwe] [ma*(h)- 
otel?Seekina] [nyeewene ma*(h)oteliilatena- 
wethiine] [howaapamaali no?ki kisa?@ooli 
howe] [hilohowesi lawikiiseki hine howaa- 
paali nili kiga?Gooli] [wethiine hokéiipilee(hi)- 
nipéiiwenehi meem?kateewaaki] [pa + ... 
hoteliilawaali] [heesinaakodi liéi] [weepikwali] 
[meem?kaateewifili¢i] [hini hoéi(h)ostike- 
hinip#iiwenihi wethiine howi?komaali] 
[weepikwalihoteliilo?tawaali we] [ni¢iShek- 
waa(hi)na weepikwapaam? + ... piyetik- 
wakwomemkwi_ wi?koéim?sikilwa] [waka- 
teSki nikilaKkawa hina taakteli 
nihiwekitesilawi n(i)tekwa] [hoéepawe?- 
Sin(i)tekwa] [ni¢ishekwaana] [weep + . 
m&siweepikwa n(i)tela] [ée + ... mataani 
weepikwa n(i)tekwa]} [ke? waapami nteewahi 
ne’po?taata yooma]  [péiiweni(h)i(hi)ni 
ntela + (ke? +)... waapami ne?po?taataa- 
nipéiiwenihi] [we] [we?weepéeeya ntekwa 
...] [nwemaate?po?taataa(hi)nipéiiwewete- 
laakwaa(hi)na weepikwa] [payeekwa + 
... hini keelaheeSi manetdowiya n(i)tekwa] 
[hinaatitoo@a] [hinee¢i neeti waakomaki] 
[heesi lenaweewiéi] [peeleko laakwa kala] 
[wiila hon?éaali nime?Soom?éali] [n(i)tadi 
piyeewa] [mooni wiiSaataamaali mata. wii- 
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Saw ?hekooli] [we + . . . hokii86ekooli nime?- 
Soom ?@ali] [wi?koéi mésikooni hine tepe’ki 
kooni @aakiéi] [we n(i)tasi paam?éee(hi)na] 
[éitoo@a] [kweStepe?ki] [niiSwi laakwa piyee- 
wakiiSa?@wa] [n(i)taSi piyeewa honepees- 
haali] [nime?Soom?éali no?kom?éali no?ki] 
[haalaamamooki neeyiiswi] [niilapehin(i)ta- 
mamo niila pehin(i)taalinepeeShekwaween- 
(i)tamamo niwaapama hopii¢i tawenaa(hi)- 
niskwaate] [pima?konehoote — wiikhiini 
Skwaate piitikeewaye?taakwepayeekwa] 
[yaSka teepi hotawena] [paaSi + ... paa- 
Sim?hweewa + a?8i + ...] [heela hootaki 
payeekwa he?piit@aati] [paasi m?kwa 
heeSinaakoéiti he?piyeti piit@aati] [nitish- 
ekwa mata payeekwa nitishekwa niwaa- 
pama] [ninenawa ho?ki] [Siwiyeeda] [peteki 
+ ... he? + ... hata le? + ... le? 
Geeloowi kaaneki heewa peteki no?ki 
piyeewaa(ho)we] [welo?éethiine] [he?me?¢éi 
lo?@aati wenime?Soom?éa] 
(hi)wa] [yehamamooti(h)owe] [mSipkalee- 
namwa] [Sitoo@wiiki] [wethiine Seksinwa 
pakati Sitoo@wiikiiniinsi] [nyaalanwaapitaki 
meneti lakwa nitaSi SekSinwa we] [@aktee- 
(hi)ni hokooteeni keekootihoti mié&ikooti 
+ ...we +... he?@akteeki howe] [hon?- 
Skaapto kwakomemekwi pa?kaakaawatipto 
wiikiwaapeki] [t@ene he?pemiptooti ko + 

. koonali] [koonali n(i) paapkite?hwa] 
[{nooletheena hina koona] [m(i)paapkite?- 
hwaniiS + n(i)Sako¢i + ha?teenamowaani] 
fhopiitemikana payeekwapaalohi éaakate- 
teeli] [wethiine nakipakée] [hine ya?ki 
no?’kom?@a + hoé@aami] [Kkilenawe wa?3i] 
[ha?tehamowaati hopiitenikana  kSake] 
[poo#i no?ki nikaakéinaathaapenepi| [neko- 
te?@epati maali laakwa n(i)taasi naathaa- 
peta laakwa nepi waathi] [@iikhapiyaalak¢i] 
[k¢ikwakomemekwihe ? éaakateteekiéhiine 
nili hopiitenikana] [nakipakéaa(ho)we] 
[(h)eneesi] [piit@eeptooti payeekwa(h)owe] 
[mata wiiSanatawhaali hina taakteli kSake 
wiila he?penalaaéi] [he?kis6eko¢ti owe] [nii- 
SokokateSki] [lenaweewi] [nime?Soom? daawe] 
[ha?Senwa *] 


[nikaw?Sinee- 


OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS VOL. XIX 
BRACKETED AND PARENTHETIC ENGLISH OF 
EPISODE 6A 


[once>], [upon a time] = (<once upon a 
time), [old-man-used-to-be one-who-be- 
doctor] = (THERE used to be an old man 
who was A doctor), [and medicine-man] = 
(and medicine man), [good-doctor-that] = 
(that good doctor), [Shawnee-their-doctor- 
obviative] (was THE doctor of the 
Shawnee), [Creek also half Shawnee] = (and 
HE was half Creek half Shawnee), [good- 
doctor even-though> also>] = (HE WAS a 
good doctor), [one-who-does-witching] 
[<even though HE was <also associated > 
with > one who does witching), [< associated 
<with], [there used-to all-the-time he 
always-come] = (he always used to come 
there all the time), [he-go-to-visit-him- 
obviative deceased-obviative my-grandfather- 
obviative) = (he wouLp go to visit my- 
deceased grandfather), [he-always-talked + 
he-always-talked-to-him-obviative there-when- 
he-go-visit] = (he always talked to him 
there when he went visiting), [I-always- 
listen-to-them used-to when they talk] = (I 
always used to listen to them when they 
talked), [however] = (however), [not I-do- 
not-pay-attention-to-it] = (I did not pay 
attention to what they talked about>), 
[<what they talked about], [when + ... 
then-time he-come there] = (then aT THE 
time he came back> there), [<back], 
[well that’s-what-that he tell me] = (well 
that’s what THE old doctor> told me), 
[< old man + <doctor], |you-will + ... 
you-come here] = (you come here), [clearing- 
something-I’ll-show-you] = (I’ll show you 
something aT THE clearing), [he-tell-me + 
..-] = (he told me), [oh + .. . superman-ij 
= (Oh I am a superman), [you-will + ... 
however that-place used-to-be here this 
thing] = (but this thing used to be here at 
that place), [what-happen now I’ll-show 
you-it] = (I’ll show you what happened), 
[I-be-powerful-man indeed I-be] = (I am a 
powerful man indeed I am), [he-say-that- 
one] = (THE one who> was a doctor> 
said), [<one-who <doctor], [little-handker- 
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chief he-go-carry-zt it-be-black zt-be-trans- 
parently thin-that little-handkerchief] = (he 
went along carrying A little handkerchief 
that little handkerchief was black AND was 
transparently thin), [close-by here you-must- 
sit-down he-tell-me well-there I-sit-down 
close-by and>] = (close by here you must 
sit down he told me well close by there I sat > 
down), [and-that-handkerchief] = (<andhe > 
unfolded> that handkerchief), [<he-un- 
fold-it|, [four-times he wave it back and 
forth then>] = (he waved it back and forth 
four times), [he-look-at-him-obviative now 
sun-obviative and>|] = (<then now he 
looked at THE sun), [exactly it-be-noon time 
he-look-at-him-obviative that-obviative sun- 
obviative] = (<and it was exactly noon AT 
THE time he looked at that sun), [then 
he-tie-zt that little handkerchief one-that-be- 
black] = (then he tied that little handker- 
chief THE one that was black, [go + ... he- 
imitate-him-obviative +  he-imitate-him 
obviative] = (he imitated a spider>), [in 
the way he obviative appear] = (in the way 
he appeared), [<spider-obviative], [one- 
obviative-who be-black] = (the one who is 
black), [that he-make-out-of that-little- 
handkerchief then he-call-him-obviative] = 
(that he made A sPIpER out of that little 
handkerchief then he called him), [spider- 
obviative —_ he-imitate-him-obviative-in-voice 
well>] = (he imitated THE voice OF THE 
spider), [he-scare-me-that Spider along-by 
+ ... he-come-in-this-direction run-fast 
very-he-be-big] = (<well that spider scared 
me he came running fast in this direction 
AND he was very big), [well-just I-make- 
him-laugh that doctor what’s-the-matter- 
with-you he-say-to-me] = (well I just made 
that doctor laugh he said to me what’s the 
matter with you), [snaggle tooth woman 
he-say-to-me] = (Snaggle tooth woman he 
said to me), [he-scare-me-that] = (that big 
spider> scared me I told him>), [spid- + 
... <big-spider <I tell him], [oh + . . . not- 
that’s spider he-say-to-me] = (oh that’s not 
A spider he said to me), [you-must-look-at- 
me presently I’ll-blow-zé-this] = (you must 
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look at me presently I’ll blow this), [little- 
handkerchief-that-be I-tell-him] = (that’s 
THE little handkerchief I told him), [you 
must + ... look-at-me I’ll-blow-it-my-little 
handkerchief] = (you must look at me AND 
I’ll blow my little handkerchief), [well] = 
(well), [it-will-walk he-tell-me] = (it will 
walk he told me), [he-go-and blow-it-that 
handkerchief disappeared-out-of-sight-that 
spider] = (he went and blew that handker- 
chief AND that spider disappeared out of 
sight), [however + that-be in fact 
how-I-have maneto he-tell-me] = (in fact 
that’s how I have maneto that old man> 
told me), [<that-old-man], [so that] = (so 
that), [be how I-know-him] = (is how I 
knew him), [the-way he-live] = (the way he 
lived), [one time really>] = (AT one time), 
[he-be he-kill-him-obviative my grandfather] 
= (iT was <really he wuo killed my 
grandfather), [there he-come] = (he came 
there), [money he-want-to-borrow-it-from- 
him-obviative not he-obviative-would-loan-it- 
to-him] = (he wanted to borrow money 
from my grandfather> wuo would not loan 
it to him), [and + ... he-obviative-make- 
him-angry <my <grandfather obviative] 
= (and wHo made him angry), [very-much 
big-storm-zt-be-snow and it-be-night it-be- 
snowing outside] = (THERE HAD been A very 
big snowstorm and at night it was snowing 
outside), [well there he-moved-about-that] = 
(well that old-man> moved about there), 
[<old-man], [it-be-late-at-night] = (it was 
late at night), [two o’clock he-register clock] 
= (THE clock registered two o’clock), [there 
he-come he-make-him-obviative-sleep] = (he 
came there AND made my grandfather and 
my grandmother sleep>), [<my-grand- 
father-obviative < my-grandmother-obviative 
and>], [they-cannot-wake-up the-two-of- 
them] = (<and the two of them could not 
wake up), [I-only-one-J-stay-awake I only- 
one-he-can-not-make-me-sleep _ well-I-stay- 
awake I-see-him he-push-z-in-that door] 
= (I WAS THE only one To stay awake I 
WAS THE only one he could not make Go To 
sleep well I stayed awake I saw him he 
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pushed in that door), [it-be-locked despite- 
the-fact-that door it-be-locked-on-the-inside 
however] = (it was locked however despite 
the fact that the door was locked on the 
inside), [still sufficiently he-open-it] = (he 
still opened it sufficiently), [it-seem-like 
+ ... it-seem-like-wolf for + ...] = (it 
seemed like a wolf when he howled>), 
[<when-he-<howl but when-he-go-in] = 
(but when he went in), [it-seem-like-bear 
the-way-he-appear when-he-start-go-in] = 
(it seemed like the way a bear appears when 
he starts to go in), [he-scare-me not but 
I-be-scared-by-him-I-look-at-him] = (he 
scared me but I was not Too scared To 
look at him), [I-recognize-him-also] = (also I 
recognized him FoR THE kind of person> 
HE was), [<kind of person], [back + ... 
when + ... there + ... in-the-kitchen 
he-go back and he-come and] = (he went 
back there in the kitchen and came back), 
[well-he-go-out-then] = (well then he went 
out), [after-he-go-out then my grand- 
father>] = (after he went out), [I-be-cold 
he-say] = (<then my grandfather said I’m 
cold), [when-he-wake-up] = (when he woke 
up), [he-build-big-fire] = (he built a big 
fire), [in-stove] = (in THE stove), [and-then- 
he-lie-down next-to-at-stove-that] = (and 
then he lay down next to that stove), [50 
minute time there he-lie and>] = (he lay 
there ror fifty minutes), [7t-burn-that his- 
coat which-he-wear big-coat + ... well> 
+ ... when-it-burn then>] = (<and his 
coat that big coat which he wore was 
burning), [he-jump-up he-run-fast he-go- 
run-around in-house] = (<well <then when 
<it was burning he jumped up he ran fast he 
went dashing around in THE house), [sn + 
...Snow> obviative], [snow-obviative I-keep- 
on-hit-him] = (I kept on hitting him with 
<snow), [I-roll-him-into-balls that-snow] = 
(I rolled that snow into balls), = [I-keep- 
on-hit-him-/-will-I-try + to-put-it-out-for- 
him-that] = (I kept on hitting him I tried 
to put it out for him), [his-clothes but 
finally it-be-burn-up] = (but finally his 
clothes were ALL burned up), [then he-stop- 
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run] = (then he stopped running), [that 
deceased my-grandmother too] = (my 
deceased grandmother was> too old>), 
[she <be <old to-be] = (Too oLpD to be 
putting out his burning clothes for him>), 
[she <put-out-burn-for-him-his-clothes-be- 
cause > |, [despite-fact-that and-also we-had- 
to-haul-water] = (<because or THIS and 
also despite the fact that, we had to haul 
water), [one-quarter mile place-we-haul- 
there over-there water from-where] = (THE 
place from where we hauled water was A 
quarter of a mile over there), [I-splash- 
water-on-him very>] = (I splashed water 
on him), [he-run-very-fast until it-be-all- 
burn-up that his-clothes] = (he ran <very 
fast until his clothes were all burned up), 
{he-stop-then] = (then he stopped), [that’s- 
how] = (that’s how iT was), [he-run-in 
however then] = (then however he ran in), 
{not he-will-doctor-him that doctor he-be 
one-who-witch-him] = (that doctor will not 
doctor him BECAUSE he was the one who 
witched him), [one who-be-mad-at-him- 
then] = (THE one who was mad at him 
then), [two days just>], [he live] - (my 
grandfather> lived <just two days), [<my- 
grandfather], [he-die ¥] = (THEN he died) 


PUNCTUATED ENGLISH OF EPISODE 6A 


Once upon a time, there used to be an old 
man who was a doctor, and medicine man. 
That good doctor was the doctor of the 
Shawnee, and he was half Creek half 
Shawnee. He was a good doctor, even though 
he was also associated with one who does 
witching. He always used to come there all 
the time. He would go to visit my deceased 
grandfather. He always talked to him there 
when he went visiting. I always used to 
listen to them when they talked. However, I 
did not pay attention to what they talked 
about. Then at the time he came back there, 
well that’s what the old doctor told me, 
“You come here.” “I’ll show you something 
at the clearing,” he told me. “Oh, I am a 
superman, but this thing used to be here at 
that place. I’ll show you what happened. I 
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am a powerful man indeed I am,’ the one 
who was a doctor said. He went along carry- 
ing a little handkerchief; that little handker- 
chief was black and was transparently thin. 
“Close by here you must sit down” he told 
me; well close by there I sat down, and he 
unfolded that handkerchief. He waved it 
back and forth four times, then now he 
looked at the sun, and it was exactly noon at 
the time he looked at that sun. Then he tied 
that little handkerchief the one that was 
black. He imitated a spider, in the way he 
appeared. He made a spider out of that little 
handkerchief; then he called him, the one 
who was black. He imitated the voice of the 
spider. Well, that spider scared me; he came 
running fast in this direction; he was very 
big. Well I just made that doctor laugh; 
he said to me ‘‘What’s the matter with 
you?” “Snaggle tooth woman” he said to 
me. “That big spider scared me,”’ I told him. 
“Oh, that’s not a spider” he said to me, 
“You must look at me; presently I’ll blow 
this.” ‘‘That’s the little handkerchief” I told 
him. ‘You must look at me and I’ll blow my 
little handkerchief. Well, it will walk” he 
told me. He went and blew that handker- 
chief and that spider disappeared out of 
sight. ‘In fact that’s how I have maneto,” 
that old man told me. So that is how I 
knew him, the way he lived, at one time. It 
was really he who killed my grandfather. 
He came there. He wanted to borrow money 
from my grandfather, who would not loan it 
to him, and who made him angry. There 
had been a very big snowstorm and at night 
it was snowing outside. Well that old man 
moved about there. It was late at night, the 
clock registered two o’clock. He came there 
and made my grandfather and my grand- 
mother sleep. And the two of them could not 
wake up. I was the only one to stay awake; 
I was the only one he could not make go to 
sleep; well I stayed awake; I saw him; he 
pushed in that door. It was locked; however, 
despite the fact that the door was locked on 
the inside, he still opened it sufficiently. It 
seemed like a wolf when he howled. But when 


he went in, it seemed like the way a bear 
appears when he starts to go in. He scared 
me but I was not too scared to look at him, 
also I recognized him for the kind of person 
he was. He went back there in the kitchen 
and came back. Well then he went out. After 
he went out, then my grandfather said, 
“T’m cold.” When he woke up, he built a 
big fire, in the stove, and then he sat down 
next to that stove. He lay there for fifty 
minutes. And his coat, that big coat which 
he wore, was burning. Well then when it was 
burning he jumped up; he ran fast; he went 
dashing around in the house. I kept on 
hitting him with snow. I rolled that snow 
into balls. I kept on hitting him; I tried to 
put it out for him, but finally his clothes 
were all burned up. Then he stopped 
running. My deceased grandmother was too 
old, too old to be putting out his burning 
clothes for him. Because of this and also 
despite the fact that we had to haul water, I 
splashed water on him. The place from 
where we hauled water was a quarter of a 
mile over there. He ran very fast until his 
clothes were all burned up, then he stopped. 
That’s how it was. Then, however, he ran 
in. That doctor will not doctor him because 
he was the one who witched him, the one 
who was mad at him then. My grandfather 
lived just two days. Then he died. 


SHAWNEE OF EPISODE 7 


[niniiSwa?éiKkatoowo(h)owe] [nimekin?- 
tehe] [yaasi] [lawiiyaa(hi)ne + nekotwa?- 
6iKkatoowiiya] [payeekwa + mata] 
[{nimetaat(a)(h)eSinooSaaloofoya] [noowesi- 
lepwa] [kateSki] [no?ki] [n@afayaaki + 
lenaweewi] [laaSamamo] [nimenitehe + 
no?ki] [paasi] [leelepwa?kaata + wiyee@a] 
[heeSimeni teheeya + no?ki] [medi wiyehil] 
[meéi wiyehi + weewaakotaka] [paweewa] 
[yeeSilaas’amamoya] [neeti] [Sipaametaata- 
malfajsi + noosaasiti + nime?Soom?éa] 
[nimaamawaapipelelye?ki + no?ki] [t@ene 
+ melo?kameki] [he?pa? menyeel?¢kee¢i 
(h)ini] [Sawanwak(i) (h)ata? menyeelowaaéi] 
[niwaawaapamaaki + lenaweeki] [hemenyee- 
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lowaati + kateSki] [mata + wiilaanin(i)- 
Saleelemekwa (h) a ? Simenyeeley (a) (h) 008- 
aami| [kimaatiloo@i] [n(i)teekwa(he)Sa + 

. wiiSaala] [katemoyene(h)owe(h)ethine] 
[na?@aapi] [ke? maamenyeele n(i)tekwa 
n(ijme*Soom?6a + neeti + kateSki + 
nilaalematapi n(i)waawaapakelelye?ki + 
menyeeleki] [meekii@ali n(i)naana?poolekwa 
+  hiye?ki] [nime?Sooméa] [wi?koti + 
niwiikpwa + meekiiéa] [he?maamen? hoo- 
Goya] [meekiiéii(wi) (+) melenyaapo + 
maatiloofiya + n(i)teewiikpwa (+) mee- 
kiiéa + na?@aapi *] 


BRACKETED AND PARENTHETIC ENGLISH OF 
EPISODE 7 


[I-be-twelve-and-then] = (and then I was 
twelve), [I-be-thoughtful] = (I was thought- 
ful), [about what>], [I-do-then-when-I-be- 
eleven] = (<about what I Hap done then 
when I was eleven), [but> not>], [I-regret- 
it-way-I-be-brought-up] = (<but I was 
<not regretting the way I wap been 
brought up), [I-be-happy] = (I was just> 
happy), [<just], [then] = (then), [I-be-pure- 
person] = (I was A pure person AND had> 
PURE feelings>), [<have feelings], [I-be- 
happy-then] = (I was happy then), [like>], 
{one-who-be-intelligent-somebody] = (<like 
somebody who was intelligent), [so-I-be- 
happy + then] = (then I was happy), 
[many-things>], [many-things + one-who- 
knows-it] = (as one who knows <many 
things is rich>), [he <be-rich], [so-I-feel] 
= (sO LIKEWISE I felt), [that’s-why> no>], 
[I-have-regret-for-it-way + he bring up 
me + my grandfather] = (<that’s why I 
had <no regret for THE way my grandfather 
brought me up), [we-always-go-to-dance 
used-to + then] = (we used always to go 
to THE dance then), [every-time + when-it- 
be-spring] = (every spring), [when-he-go- 
dance-that] = (when MY GRANDFATHER 
went AND danced), [Shawnee-place-where- 
they-dance] = (AT THE place where THE 
Shawnee danced),  [I-all-the-time-watch- 
them + Indians] = (I only> watched the 
Indians all the time), [as-they-dance + 
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<only] = (as they danced), [not + per- 
mission-he-give-me-for-me-to-dance too>] 
= (he did not give me permission to dance), 
[you-be-little] = (you are <too little), 
[he-tell-me-wait-until>] = (he told me), 
[you-reach-puberty-and-then>] = (<wait 
until you reach puberty), [too>], [you-will- 
all-the-time-dance-he-tell me-my-grand- 
father + but-not-then + just + J-all-the- 
time-sit-I-all-time-look-on-used to + as-he- 
dance] (<and then you <too will dance all 
the time my grandfather told me but not 
then I just sat all the time aNp used to look 
on as he danced), [goat-obviative-he always- 
pack-for-me-to-eat -+ used-to] = (my 
grandfather> always used to pack goat for 
me to eat), [<my-grandfather], (very-much 
+ I-like-to-eat-n1m + goat] = (I liked to 
eat goat very much), [always-l-be-given to 
drink] = (I was always given goatmilk> 
to drink), [<goatmilk + when-I-be-little 
I-take-a-liking-to-eating-him-goat + also * ] 
= (when I was little I took a liking also to 
eating goat) 


PUNCTUATED ENGLISH OF EPISODE 7 


And then I was twelve. About what I had 
done then when I was eleven, I was thought- 
ful, but I was not regretting the way I had 
been brought up. I was just happy, then. I 
was a pure person and had pure feelings. I 
was happy then, like somebody who was 
intelligent. Then I was happy, as one who 
knows many things is rich, so likewise I felt. 
That’s why I had no regret for the way my 
grandfather brought me up. We used always 
to go to the dance then, every spring, when 
my grandfather went and danced, at the 
place where the Shawnee danced. I only 
watched the Indians all the time, as they 
danced. He did not give me permission to 
dance. “You are too little,” he told me. 
“Wait until you reach puberty, you too will 
dance all the time” my grandfather told me, 
but not then, I just sat all the time and 
used to look on as he danced. My grand- 
father always used to pack goat for me to 
eat, I liked to eat goat very much. I was 
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always given goat milk to drink. When I 
was little I took a liking also to eating goat. 


SHAWNEE OF EPISODE 8 


{kapenalii ye?ki] Jhomaamiilaali n(i)me?Soo- 
m?éali + éaaki(wi)yehi] [he?me?¢i] |nataw?- 
kyaaleti] [teetepéeki + no?ki] [mSeewehi] 
[pi?Saakana] |homiilaali + wa?si] [kata(w)i 
paam?éeli¢i ya?8 + ... yehaadi] [ta?tepo- 
weeliéi] [meem?Seeleliéi + wiyeedhi] [kSake 
+ wiila] [hom? + ... kSake +. wiilal] 
{howiisi?tooni} [laaSaawanwa (h)oteeweneki] 
[yaasi menyeeleki + no?ki ¢aaki + wiyehi 
n(i)tasi] [yaasi + tepoweeki] [wiila (h)oma- 
maatomahi] [hetaa¢iipaapihi] [lenawehi] 
[teetepeelemaaéi n(i)me?Soom?@a + @a- 
paayo + ninaanootike] [laakwa ye + haaéi] 
[kaaka m(i)paapa?wiit@eema moothe + pa? 
tepoweeti] [he?Samanyeeleki] [n(i)taaya?- 
kawe?Sefelye?ki + ye? + laatimoéi + 
ya?kin(i)me?Soom?6a] [yeeSi + ... yeesi 
(h)aatimo + ... heeS(i)(h)aatimo ?tawaati 
+ ... yeesi (h)aatimo?tawaati] [hotelena- 
weem?hi] [ya?Si + lenaweewiliéi + no?ki 
+ laakwa + menyeeleki] [n(i)taayamesk- 
aakwa + ye?ki] [pa?waniite@ilen(i)taayo- 
kwa + taayokwa + paapa? + ‘ 
paapaalam?h + lamita?@a + laakw/(a)- 
Sipiitéa] [ta?wi?@enikiiki weela + p +... 
(ho)taanaak(e)(w)iikiwaapeki —_n(i)naanii- 
pawi n(i)kaakiimi] [ha?kwawe?tawaaki(he) 
laatimowaati + pasitoodaki +  hiye?ki 
+ mata(ho)waawaakota n(i)me?Soom?éa] 
[payeekwa] [mata n(i)metaataa(hi)noki(i)8i] 
{ha?kawe?Seeya + k + ... kSake] 


BRACKETED AND PARENTHETIC ENGLISH OF 
EPISODE 8 


[governor-used-to>] = (THE governor), 
[he - always- give - him - obviative - my - grand - 
father-obviative + everything] = (always 
<used to give my grandfather everything), 
[when> afterwards] = (afterwards), [he- 
obviative-receive-his-allotment] = (<when 
he HAD received his allotment), [wagon + 
also] = (also aA wagon), [horses-obviative] = 
(horses), [harness] = (AND harness), [he- 
give-him-obviative thereby>] = (he gave 
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him), [he-obviative-be-always-able-to-move- 
about] = (<thereby he was always able to 
move about), [when-he-instruct-him] = 
(when he instructed him To), [place-where- 
obviative-hold-council] = (To THE place 
where persons who assemble> hold 
council), [obviative <who-assemble + 
<persons-obviative], [because + he] = 
(because he), [he + ... because + he-be], 
[administrative head] = (WAS THE adminis- 
trative head), [among-Shawnee-in-com- 
munity] = (or THE Shawnee community), 
[when-he-hold-dance + again all + persons- 
there] = (when he held a dance there again 
all persons), [they-council] = (wovuLp 
council), [he-he-pray-to-them-obviative] = 
{he prayed to them), [spirits-obviative] = 
(THE spirits), [people> obviative], [he-arouse- 
them-to-fiery-pitch-my-grandfather + pre- 
sumably + I - always - stay - home - alone] 
= (my grandfather aroused <people to a 
fiery pitch presumably I always stayed home 
alone), [time when-he-instruct-him] = (aT 
THE time when he instructed him), [always- 
I-always-go-about-with-him-even-when + 


he-go-to-council] = (I always went about 
with him even when he went to council), 
[for-him-to-dance] = (AND to dance), [I- 


always - listen - used - to - when - he - talk + 
deceased-my-grandfather] = I used always 
to listen when my deceased grandfather 
talked), [when + ... when-talk + ...when- 
he-talk-to-them-about-it ++ ... when-he- 
talked-to-them-about-it] = (when he talked to 
his associates> about 7t), [<his associates 
obviative plural], [how + obviative-live + 
then + time + when-he-dance] = (how 
THEY SHOULD live then AT THE time when he 
danced), [he-always-chase-me-away + used- 
to] = (he always used to chase me away), 
[you-go-play-he-tell-me + .. . tell + always- 
go + ... alway-go under + ... under 
+ there-thus-in-go] = (you go play he 
told me I always went under THE table>), 
[in <table or + ... back-at-back-I always- 
stand-I-always-secretly>] = (or I always 
stood at THE back), [listen-to-them-when 
they-talk + old men + used - to + not- 
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he-always-know-it-my grandfather] = (<I- 
always-secretly listened when the old men 
talked my grandfather used to not always 
know it), [however] = (however), [not-I- 
regret-it-that-then >thus] = (I po not 
regret it), [I-listen-because] = (<that I 
listened <then) 


PUNCTUATED ENGLISH OF EPISODE 8 


The governor always used to give my 
grandfather everything. Afterwards, when he 
had received his allotment, he gave him, 
also, a wagon, horses, and harness; thereby 
he was always able to move about, when he 
instructed him to; thereby he was always 
able to move about to the place where 
persons who assemble hold council, because 
he was the administrative head of the 
Shawnee in the community. When he held a 
dance, there again all persons would council. 
He prayed to them, the spirits. My grand- 
father aroused people to a fiery pitch, 
presumably, I always stayed home alone. At 
the time when he instructed him, I always 
went about with him even when he went to 
council, and to dance. I used always to 
listen when my deceased grandfather talked, 
when he talked to his associates about it, 
how they should live then at the time when 
he danced. He always used to chase me 
away. ‘You go play” he told me; I always 
went under the table, or I always stood at 
the back. I always secretly listened when the 
old men talked, my grandfather used to not 
always know it. However, I do not regret 
it, that I listened then. 


SHAWNEE OF EPISODE 9 


[yaskaa(hi)ni] [tepoweewen(i)taatota] [nee- 
laakwata?nakikaaya] [nime?Soom?éa(h)e?- 
paapa? tepoweeti + ye?ki (h)otepoweewi- 
(hi)-lenihi + . he? naanaakskawaati] 
[niwaawaa pamaaki(h)iye?ki] [tam ?Seelowaa- 
¢i + lenaweeki] [(ho)maamamahi] [ihkwehi 
+ ... potilee + ... potileewi(i)?kwehi 
+ homaamamahi + wa?si] [ta? + ... ta? 
tepoweeleti + na?é@aapin(i)tasi] [ihkweeki 
+ ye?ki + maam + ... (ho)paapiyetoo- 
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naawa + wiyehi(h)a? mii¢iyaake] [lawikii- 
Seki] [ha?S(i)wi?@eniyaake] [ne?kiiskwen(i)- 
taSin(i)taataleéi pefe](hi)ni + ta?tepoweekil] 
{ha?S + ... ha?Samenyeeleki + kal(a)- 
(h)e?-melo?kame?@iki (how)e?Sa takhwaa- 
nekaaki(h)ini] [wene?ki + poétileeki + 
paapiyeki(ho)paapa? wiitamaakohin(i)me?- 
Soom?éa[a] wa?si] fhaati + laakwa] 
[ta?mawaskaaki (ho) we[e]niyaa[yeewa] *] 
[paaplyecina? daapin(i)taayafa](h)ini] [ha?si- 
takhwaanekaaki(h)ini] {hotaayaatotaa- 
naawa] [nekoti] [potili + no?ki] [hokima[a]- 
(hina + payeekwawiila(h)owiisi?tala]n- 
(i)me? Soom? éa] [hotaatotaanawa + wa?si 
+ menyeeleki] [he?Si + melo?kamekil] 
[n(i)waawaapakee(h)iye?ki + ta + 

menyeeleki + paapahalawiiki(y)e?ki(h)ile- 
niikin(i)tasi + meta?@wi] [kite + nii- 
$wi(h)ileniikimaamamoofookino?k(i) meta- 
?@wikite +  niiSw(i)i?kweeki]  [ya?&i] 
[hoSitoowaati + takhwaanaj [heeSi + 
takhwaanekaaki] [heeme?éi + ... heeme?- 
éitakhwaane kaawaati] [weno?(ki)kwaak- 
waSkamaweeki| [pela?¢i] [he?tepe?ki[ki]- 
no?kimaamenyeelooki + éaaki + 
yaalilekaaki(h)e? tepe?kiki] [howe + ... 
hopeshani?ki] [hileniikin + niisoko 
+ pahalawiiki + wethi(i)nepaapiyeki + 
waam?kate?@0oki] [me@hiikee wi [= -nil] 
[wa + ... laapiikwal [kaaKkye?Siiki] [nii- 
Soko(h)owe(i)?kweeki + ta? + ... takh- 
waana(h)owaasitoonaawa + _nilaakwasil] 
[neenikaanekaa¢i meta?@wi Kkite niiSwi] 
[msita khwaana(h)owaasitoonaawa (+) 
(h)ileniiki] [meti(h)o paapiyelaawahi (hi)- 
leni + ... a + hanikhw(i)(h)aa 
le?@eelooliti #] [howe + ... we?kiiSelo- 
waati] [wethiine + maaminyeelooki no?ki ¥ ] 


BRACKETED AND PARENTHETIC ENGLISH OF 
EPISODE 9 


[same-that>], [council-I-speak-about-7t] = 
(I witu speak about <that same council), 
{awhile-back-where-I-stop] = (where I 
stopped awhile back), [my-grandfather- 
when-he-go-to-council + former>  -his- 
council men> + ...] = (when my grand- 
father went to council), |when-he-goes-to- 
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meet them] = (when he went to meet 
<his former council men), [I-always-watch 
them used-to] = (I always used to watch 


them), [where-they-assemble + Indians] = 
(where THE Indians assembled), [he-always- 
choose-them obviative) = (he always 
chose them), [women + messenger 
... + messenger-women + _he-always- 
chose-them obviative + so-that>] = (he 
always chose THE women THE messenger 
women), [where ... + where-they obviative- 
hold-council + also-there] (<so that there 
also where they held a council), [women + 
used-to + ch ... + they-always-bring-it 
plural +  something-for-us-to-eat-it] = 
(women always used to bring something for 
us to eat), fit-is-noon] = (it was noon), 
[when-we-eat] = (when we ate), [all-day- 
there-we-always-stay-that + place-where- 
they-council] = (we always stayed all day 
there aT that place where they counciled), 
[as-for ... as-for-dancing + for-example- 
when - it - be - early - spring - they - dance- 
bread-dance-that] = (as for dancing they 
danced that bread dance for example when 
it was early spring), [well-those + mes- 
sengers + they-always-come-they obviative- 
always - go - be - told - by - him - my - 
grandfather-when-this-way >] = (well those 
messengers always came AND always went 
To be told by my grandfather), [he-speak-to- 
them + at-the-time] = (at the time < when 
he spoke to them <this way), [council-place- 
now-he-always-go #*] = (now he always 
went to the council place), [always coming 
along-too-I-always-go-there] = (I always 
went along there too), [way-they-perform- 
bread-dance-that] = (that 1s THE way they 
performed THE bread dance), [they-always- 
speak-about-it] = (one messenger and also 
that chief > always spoke about it), [<onel, 
[<messenger + <and also], [<chief-that 
+  but-he-he-be-administrative-head-of-it- 
my-grandfather] = (but my grandfather was 
THE administrative head of it), [they- 
always-speak-about-it + the-way + _ to- 
dance] = (they always spoke about the way 
to dance), [when + it-be-spring] = (when it 


was spring), [I-watch-used-to + from- 
place> + ...] (I used to watch), [dancing 
+ they-go-hunting-used-to-men-from-there- 
ten>] = (<from tHe dancing <place 
from there men used to go hunting), [and + 
two-men-they be choosen + also-ten-and 
two-women] = (<twelve men were choosen 
and also twelve women), [so], = (so), 
[they-bake-it-breads] = (they baked THE 
bread), [so + they-perform-bread-dance] = 
(so they performed the bread dance), 
lafter + after-they-perform-bread- 
dance] = (after they HAD performed THE 
bread dance), [also-they-play-ball] = (they 
also played ball), (first>], [when-it-is-night- 
also-they-always-dance + all + _ they- 
dance - kinds - of - dances - when - it - be - 
night] = (also when it was <first night they 
always danced they danced all kinds of 
dances when it was night), {mow> + ...], 
[in-addition-those>], [mien-t ... + two- 
days + they-hunt + and-then-they-always- 
come + __ they-always-have-their-faces- 
blackened] = (<now <those men <in 
<addition hunted two days and then they 
always came they always had their faces 
blackened), [all-over-zt-be] = (all over), 
[th ... + there-be-thicket] = (there was 
thicket GRowTH), [they-always-spent 
night] = (they always spent a night AND 
two days>), [<two-days-now-women + 
breads-they-always-bake-it, plural + during- 





this-time] = (now during this time THE 
women always baked bread), [leaders ten 
and two] = (THE twelve leaders), [big- 


breads-they-bake-zt, plural + men>] = 
(they baked THE big bread), [lots-of-they- 
always-brought-men ... + oh ... + 
squirrels, obviative-obviative-to-be-cooked * ] 
= (THE< men always brought lots of 
squirrels to be cooked), [mow + ... they- 
will-finish cook] = (they will HAVE finished 
cooking now), [then they always dance] = 
(then they always danced too>), |<too #] 


PUNCTUATED ENGLISH OF EPISODE 9 


I will speak about that same council, where 
I stopped awhile back. When my grandfather 
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went to council, where the Indians as- 
sembled, when he went to meet his former 
council men, I always used to watch them. 
He always chose them, he always chose the 
women, the messenger women, so that there 
also where they held a council, women 
always used to bring something for us to eat. 
When we ate, it was noon. We always stayed 
all day there at that place where they 
counciled. As for dancing, they danced that 
bread dance, for example when it was early 
spring. Well those messengers always came 
and always went to be told by my grand- 
father, at the time when he spoke to them 
this way. Now he always went to the 
council place. I always went along there too. 
That is the way they performed the bread 
dance. One messenger and also that chief 
always spoke about it, they always spoke 
about the way to dance, but my grandfather 
was the administrative head of it. When it 
was spring, I used to watch. From the 
dancing place, from there men used to go 
hunting. Twelve men were chosen and also 
twelve women. So, they baked the bread, so 
they performed the bread dance. After they 
had performed the bread dance, they also 
played ball. Also when it was first night they 
always danced; they danced all kinds of 
dances when it was night. Now those men in 
addition hunted two days and then they 
always came; they always had their faces 
blackened. There was thicket growth, all 
over. They always spent a night and two 
days. Now during this time the women 
always baked bread. The twelve leaders, 
they baked the big bread. The men always 
brought lots of squirrels to be cooked. They 
will have finished cooking now. Then they 
always danced, too. 


SHAWNEE OF EPISODE 10 


{he? + ... he?me?éi + menyeelowaati- 
(ho)wethi(i)neno?ki] [peteki + yaayeek(i)i? 
kweek(i)(h)owaaSitoonaawa(h)apikamite] 

{hanik + ...hanikhwimeéi + laale?éeeloo- 
ki(ho)wef[e](hi)leniiki] [paapa?nanahiiki + 
pela?&(i)(w)a?8(i)menyeelowaati + no?kil] 
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[he?kiiSelowaati(h)owe] [he? me?é(i)men- 
yeelowaati + wethiine] [takhwaana(h)otaa- 
Sipoonaanaawaa(hi)ni] [SooSooneki(ho)wa?- 
kwi? 6etoonaawa + hanikhwi(h)owethiine 
+ no?ki] [laalematapiiki + ¢aaya?k(i)ni?- 
ki(h)ileniiki + maayeta?kwe]  [hasi 
kaata?kwelematapiik(i)i?kweeki + no?k(i)- 
(h)aski ka a ta?kwalematapiiki hileniiki 
howe] [he? me?%i menyeelowaatiwethiine 
+ paapa? miiletiiki + takhwaana(h)anii- 
khwi + no?ki] [(ho)we skilawe?@iidaki + 
maalaakwahin(i)ta?tatakwaakiskoteek (i)- 
tapkaleekin(i)ta3(i)laalematapiiki(h)owe] 
[he?me?é(i)miiletiikiwethiineno?ki + 
maaminyeelooki(h)e?me?é(i)minyeelowaa- 
é(i)(h)owe + kaakwaSkamaweeki(h)e?me?- 
é(i)kwaskamowaawaati(h)owe] [paapakiéii- 
ki(h)owe] [pela?tipaapeKkalawi + 
nayeekwa(he)ya?kin(i)me?Soom 70a + 
ha?Sipa?] [paapakitiiwaati + ... nihi + 
... meem ?Seeleliéi ni?koti *#] 
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laf ... + after-they-dance-then-also] = 
(then after they HAD also danced), [back + 
they-go-women-they-make-it-soup] = (THE 
women went back they made soup), [sq... 
+  squirrel-lots-of + they-always-cook- 
next-men>] = (they always cooked lots of 
squirrels), [they-go-to-dress-in-preparation ++ 
at-first in-order-to-they-dance + also] = 
(<next THE <men went to dress in prepara- 
tion in order to they dance also). [when- 
they-be-cook-now] = (now when they were 
cooked), {after-they-dance-then>] = (after 
they HAD danced), [breads-they-always-put- 
it plural-in- that] = (<then they always 
put THE bread in> that basket>), 
[<in-basket-they-always-fill-it + squirrels, 
obviative-then> + again>] = (they always 
filled it wira squirrels), [they-always-sit- 
down + all-those-men + on this side] = 
(<then all those men on this side always sat 
down <again), [on-one-side-only-they-sit- 
women + _ and-on-one-side-only-they-sit- 
men-now>]| = (women sit only on one side 
and men sit only on one side), [after-they- 
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dance-then +  they-go-around-give-each- 
other + bread-squirrels obviative-also>] = 
(<now after they Hap danced then they 
went around AND gave each other bread 
WITH squirrels), [now-boys +  close-by- 
place-cleared-at-fire - where - zt - burns - there - 
they-always-sit-now] = (now THE boys 
<also always sat there where THE fire 
burns at a cleared place close by), [after- 
they-distribute-then-again + they-always- 
dance - and - after - they - dance - they - 
always - play - ball-after-they-play-ball > - 
and] = (and they HAD FINISHED distributing 
then again they always danced and after 
they danced they always played ball), 
[they-always-go-home-then] = (<after they 
played ball then they always went home), 
[first-he-always-make-speech + however- 
deceased-my-grandfather + before> go>] 
= (however first my deceased grandfather 
always made a speech), [they-always-go- 
home + ... those obviative + .. . obviative 
ones assemble] = (always <before those 
assembled <went home), [that’s all] = 
(that’s all) 
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Then after they had also danced, the 
women went back; they made soup. They 
always cooked lots of squirrels. Next the 
men went to dress in preparation, in order 
to dance also. After they had danced, then 
they always put the bread in that basket. 
Now when they were cooked, they always 
filled it with squirrels. Then all those men 
on this side always sat down again. Women 
sit only on one side, and men sit only on 
one side. Now after they had danced then, 
they went around and gave each other 
bread with squirrels. Now the boys, also, 
always sat there where the fire burns at a 
cleared place close by. And they had 
finished distributing; then again they always 
danced and after they danced they always 
played ball. After they played ball, then they 
always went home. However, first, my 
deceased grandfather always made a speech, 


always before those assembled went home. 
That’s all. 
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[neewiSki] [m(i)paskooliiwi + no?@an(i)- 
teSiwelekwan(i)taSkooliwiya + wi?kotipa- 
yeekwan(i)taatekweeéi(h)iye?ki] [hee? + 
... kSaken(i)laalenaweewase] [n(i)tekwen(i)- 
tehmen(i)tekwe?toona] [heelaseeya] 
[teko?Siyaki(h)iye?ki + niwaapamekookil 
[ihhweye?kwin(i)waawi?@akwe(he)? waa- 
pamiwaatikSaken(i)taatekwee@i + kaakika] 
[mata n(i)teko?seewaatowe + no?kin(i)- 
kaakiéi] [n(@i)kaaki¢ikak + ... ke?kinoo- 
tenamaakwa] [niSaaSkool?hiweema] [ha?&i 
nootawaki wiyehi + payeekwa (y)aska] 
[matan + ... matanitepaSaweeleta heedi3- 
kooliwiya k8ake mata ninootawaaki teko?- 
Siyaki] [wiyehi Siwaati] [wiikinaakwi 
nil?Skimekooki + yaSkamata] [n(i)ta?noo- 
tawa kSake tan(i)nootaake] [he? teko? 
Seewaatoweeki + payeekwan(i)waawedi 
lepwa] [he? paSskooliiwiya(hi)noki] [teepi] 
[nitelaatowe[e]no?ki (h)e? siKk(i)lenawee- 
wiya *] [we] [nisaasiisik taakoopi(h)iye?ki] 
[nitawikeepitikana + ni?ki] ([Skoolii@aki] 
[éaaki + nifi]tay?penalekooki] [m(a)tan(i)- 
waaweleeleta[a]we] [peeleka + he?paskoo- 
liwi ++ yama] ([matan(a)hiika nipya 
nootanikiiwe payaakila n(i)paam?ée laa- 
piikwa] [ne?kiiSkwe] [nitkawaapamaaki 
Skooliiaki he?pem?6eewaati wethiine nipa- 
kiéi peteki no?ki] [paalohi] [nahiika + 
piyeeya] [ha?taa + ... ha?ta + ho&stoodi 
+ no?@a] [heekaateewali + Gee + ... 
éee + ... Oapaayomata (nii)lam(i) paskoo- 
liiwi nil?Skimekwa] [hala?matak(i)paskoo- 
liiwi n(i)tekwa matan(i)tela] [wethiine 
heetini nitaamweelekwa payaakila nite? 
pasikool?hekwa m&iSkooleekaaneki] [Silaako 
n(i)te?pasikool?hekoopin(i)tasi] [¢aakatéwi- 
Kkatoon(i)Skooliiwi wethiine nikatawi 
yaskaa(hi)noki mata] [niwaakota(ha) ?Site- 
ko?Siyeewaatoweeya payeekwa]  [(hii)ni 
no?ki wi?koti yehaatotama yeeSi waapaki] 
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[first-time] = (THE first time I went to 
school>), [<I-go-to-school + my-father- 
he-take-me-where-I-be-in-school +  very- 
but-I-always-be-bashful-used-to] = (my 
father took me to where I was in school 
but I always used to be very bashful), 
[when + because I-be-always- 
dressed-Indian-fashion] = (because I was 
always dressed Indian fashion), [I-be- 
ashamed-I-be-ashamed-I-be-ashamed-of _ it] 
= (I was ashamed of it), [the-way-I-dress] = 
(the way I dressed), [white-men-used-to + 
they-look-at-me] = (white men used to 
look at me), [started-to-I-always-cry-when 
they - look - at - me - because - I - be - 
always-bashful + all-the-time] = (I always 
started to cry when they looked at me 
because I was always bashful all the time), 
{not-I-speak-white-man’s-language + so- 
to-me-have-to>] = (I pip not speak THE 
white man’s language), [to-me-have-to-have- 
to + . he-make-signs] = (<so my- 
schoolteacher> <had to make signs <to 
me), [<my-schoolteacher], [for-me  to- 
understand-it-from-him something + but 
still>] = (for me to understand something 
from him), [not-J + ... not-I-be-satisfied- 
with-zt the-way-I-go-to-school because not 
I-understand-them white-men] = (<but still 
I was not satisfied with the way I went to 
school because I did not understand THE 
things> white men said>), [<things 
they-<say], [even-if they-scold-me + still- 
not>] = (even if they scolded me), [I-not- 
understand-him] = (I <still did <not 
understand ANYONE), [because not-I-listen] 
= (because I would not listen when they 
spoke the white man’s language>), 
[<when - they - speak - the - white- 
man’s-language + however-I-always-be- 
happy] = (however I was always happy), 
[when I-go-to-school-then] = (when I went 
to school then), fenough>], [I-can-speak- 
for-my-being-of-such-age *] = (I could 
speak <enough for my age), [well] = (well), 
[they - always - take - away - and - give - 
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back-to-me-it-used-to] = (they always used 
to take away my ribbons> and give THEM 
back to me), [<my-ribbons + those>|], 
[students>], [all + they-always-do-kinds- 
of-things-to-me] = (<those <students 
always did all kinds of things to me), 
[not-I-be-always-satisfied-with-it-and] = 
(and I was not always satisfied with it), 
[once + when-I-go-to-school] = (when I 
went to school once), [not-up-there-I-come 
before-activities-I-turn-back opposite- 
direction J loaf-along in-the-woods] = (I did 
not come up there before scHooL activities 
I turned back IN THE opposite direction AND 
loafed along in the woods), [all-day>], 
[I-wait-for-them students when-they-pass-by 
and-then I-go-home back again] = (I 
waited for THE students <all day and then 
when they past by I went back home again), 
[finally] = (finally), [up-there + I-come] = 
(I came up there), [at time + ... at-time 
+ when-he-make-it-out + my-father] = (at 
THE time my father made out THE papers>), 
[<papers + well + ... well + ... ap- 
parently-not I-J-go-to-school he-scold-me] 
= (well apparently I HAD not gone to 
school he scolded me), [oh-not-you-go-to- 
school he-say-to-me no-I-tell-him] = (oh 
DIDN’T you go to school he said to me 
no I told him), [then agent he-take-me 
opposite-direction > he-send-me-off-to- 
school] = (then THE agent took me AND 
sent me off to school), [to-big-school] = (to 
A big school In THE <opposite <direction), 
[Chilocco I-be-sent-to-school-there] = (I was 
sent to school there 1n Chilocco), [9 years-I- 
be-in-school then I-be-able> still> then 
not>] [ (I was in school 9 years), [J-know- 
it-how-I-speak white-man’s language how- 
ever] = (<then I was still not able to 
know how To speak THE white man’s 
language), [that now as-much-as I-say- 
about-it when it is day] = (that now Is as 
much as I’m going to say about it Today) 
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The first time I went to school, my father 
took me to where I was in school; but I 
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always used to be very bashful, because I 
was always dressed Indian fashion. I was 
ashamed of it, the way I dressed. White 
men used to look at me. I always started to 
cry when they looked at me because I was 
always bashful all the time. I did not speak 
the white man’s language, so my school- 
teacher had to make signs to me, for me to 
understand something from him. But still 
I was not satisfied with the way I went to 
school because I did not understand the 
things white men said. Even if they scolded 
me, I still did not understand anyone, 
because I would not listen when they spoke 
the white man’s language. However I was 
always happy, when I went to school then. 
I could speak enough for my age. Well, 
those students always did all kinds of things 
to me. They always used to take away my 
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ribbons and give them back to me. And I 
was not always satisfied with it. Once when 
I went to school, I did not come up there 
before school activities; I turned back in the 
opposite direction and loafed along in the 
woods. I waited for the students all day and 
then when they passed by I went back 
home again. Finally, at the time my father 
made out the papers, I came up there. Well, 
apparently I had not gone to school; he 
scolded me. “Oh didn’t you go to school” 
he said to me. ‘‘No” I told him: Then the 
agent took me and sent me off to school, to a 
big school in the opposite direction. I was 
sent to a school there in Chilocco. I was in 
school 9 years, then, however, I was still not 
able to know how to speak the white man’s 
language. That is as much as I’m going to 
say about it today. 
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0. Salish, Chimakuan and Wakashan are 
three distinct linguistic stocks on the western 
coast of North America roughly between 
45 and 55 degrees north latitude. The Mosan 
theory, that all three have a common origin, 
has been advanced by several scholars, par- 
ticularly by Edward Sapir, and scattered 
bits of evidence have already been published. 
The aim of the present paper is to present 
a sufficient body of systematic lexical ma- 
terial to substantially strengthen the case 
for genetic unity. Since as yet only a few 
grammars and dictionaries are available and 
since it will be some time before a really 
exhaustive study is possible, it seems justifi- 
able to publish the still fragmentary ma- 
terials assembled here. 

To get an idea of a comparative problem 
like that of Mosan, one might picture the 
linguistic situation in Indo-European if there 
were no recorded materials in any of the 
languages from earlier than 200 years ago. 
This would eliminate Sanskrit, ancient 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, and a great deal more. 
To unravel the details of proto Indo-Euro- 
pean without the benefit of the great wealth 
of historic material would be a task some- 


* Mosan II: Comparative Vocabulary, will ap- 
pear in a later issue. 
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what comparable to the reconstruction of 
proto Salish. It would be no mean under- 
taking, but it is dwarfed by the scale of 
Mosan, which is not a stock as ordinarily 
conceived but a grouping of such stocks. 
Following the terminological suggestion of 
Trager and Whorf,' such a complex as Mosan 
might be called a linguistic phylum. 

A preliminary notion of the time depth of 
Mosan can be obtained indirectly, by esti- 
mating the time depth of the component 
stocks. To do this the author has employed 
the methoc of lexical statistics, obtaining 
the estimate of 55 centuries for Salish, 29 
for Wakashan and 21 for Chimakuan.? The 
age of Mosan must be definitely greater than 
that of its oldest component stock, there- 
fore it has to be more than 55 centuries. 
As will be shown farther on, a lexico-statistic 


1B. L. Whorf and G. L. Trager, The Relation- 
ship of Uto-Aztecan and Tanoan, American An- 
thropologist, vol. 39, pp. 609-624, 1937, footnote 5, 
p. 610. Their excellent idea of adopting a definite 
rank in the use of such terms as family, stock, 
phylum, might be made more concrete now that 
lexico-statistics gives us an objective measure of 
linguistic divergence. Usage should be flexible, 
but one could assign definite time-depth values, 
such as: family, 1000 to 3000 years; stock, 2000 to 
6000 years, phylum, 5000 years or more. As our 
capacity to penetrate great time depths improves, 
we might have to differentiate between phyla of 
different degrees. 

2 Lexico-Statistic Dating of Prehistoric Ethnic 
Contacts, American Philosophical Society Bulle- 
tin, 1952. The time depths calculated in Salish 
Internal Relations, Internat]. Journal of Am. Lin- 
guistics, vol. 16, pp. 157-167 (1950), have been re- 
vised on the basis of an 81% constant in place of 
85%. For Wakashan, see Edward Sapir and Morris 
Swadesh, Wakashan Comparative Vocabulary, 
1952, ms. in the Franz Boas Collection of American 
Indian Linguistics, American Philosophical So- 
ciety Library, Philadelphia; for Chimakuan, see 
Swadesh, Chemakum Lexicon compared with Qui- 
leute, 1952, ms. in Boas Collection. 
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analysis yields about 9000 years as the time 
depth of Mosan. 

No one will find fault with the notion of 
languages which have been diverging con- 
siderably longer than Russian and English, 
or French and Hindustani. In fact various 
noteworthy theoiies of remote common 
origin have been proposed by serious 
scholars, including Hamito-Semitic, Ural- 
Altaic, Na-Dene and Sino-Tibetan, Indo- 
European and Finno-Ugrian, Ural-A!taic and 
Eskimo-Aleut, Indo-European and Eskimo- 
Aleut, and still others. It would take us too 
far afield to analyze the extent to which each 
of these theories has been proved, but it is 
very pertinent for our problem to note that 
in all these cases, as with Mosan, the ques- 
tion of what constitutes adequate proof of 
common origin looms large. This question 
must constantly be considered in our ex- 
amination of the evidence for Mosan. 

If we succeed in demonstrating genetic 
unity for Salish, Chimakuan and Wakashan, 
the way will be smoothed for the examina- 
tion of more distant relationships, including 
particularly Sapir’s Algonkian-Mosan hy- 
pothesis. However, the present paper con- 
fines itself to Mosan. 


1. The idea of a Mosan linguistic unity 
has been current for at least thirty years. 
The first published suggestion of this re- 
lationship known to the present author was 
that of Leo J. Frachtenberg in an article 
published in 1920. Even before that Edward 
Sapir evidently had come to this view, be- 
cause he collected a small comparative list 
probably in 1910. However, his first pub- 
lished statement of the Mosan theory was 
in his 1929 article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Franz Boas had early noted the 
structural similarities among Salish, Chima- 
kuan and Wakashan, commenting on them 
in the first volume of the Handbook of 
American Indian Languages, published in 
1911. During or after his Chehalis field trip 
of 1933, Boas made a list of 48 very convinc- 
ing Chehalis-Kwakiutl comparisons, suf- 
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ficient actually to prove the common origin 
of Salish and Wakashan, but not up to 
Boas’ standards of what constitutes proof, 
as indicated in various of his writings. At any 
rate, he did not bother to publish his compara- 
tive list. In the early thirties Boas told the 
present writer of comparisons made by 
Manuel J. Andrade between Quileute (Chi- 
makuan stock) and Wakashan, stating that 
Andrade had found only 18% of agreement. 
Boas did not consider this an impressive 
percentage, presumably on the theory that 
it could be due to borrowing. Andrade’s 
comparisons were not published except for 
three (doubtful ones and surely not his best) 
given incidentally to a discussion of vowel 
frequencies in Quileute. Elsewhere in his 
Quileute grammar he remarks on ‘points of 
contact’ between the two stocks. In 1935 
the present author published a short list of 
ten Nootka-Quileute comparisons, in 1949 
another set of 60 between Coeur d’Alene of 
the Salish stock and Wakashan. Sapir’s 
comparisons were published at the same 
time. Those of Boas, discovered only later, 
are now in press. 

The thinking of Boas, Frachtenberg, Sapir 
and Andrade on Mosan is shown by the 
following quotations: 


The neighbors of the Wakashan tribes are the 
Tsimishian to the north, Athapascan tribes to the 
northeast, Salish tribes to the southeast and south, 
and the Quileute at Cape Flattery. Among all 
these languages, only the Salish and Quileute 
exhibit some morphological similarities to the 
Kwakiutl. Boas, Kwakiutl, Handbook of American 
Indian Languages, Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, Bulletin 40, vol. 1, p. 427, 1911. 

Among the languages of this area Wakashan, 
Quileute and Salish show decided structural simi- 
larities. The general scope of meaning of the 
suffixes in the three languages is very much alike 
and unlike those found in any other American 
language known to me. Wakashan and Quileute do 
not use any prefixes. Independent words can be 
formed by attaching suffixes to very generalized 
stems that are alike in structure. Boas; Kwakiutl 
Grammar, Transactions American Philosophical 
Society, vol. 37, p. 205, 1949. 

There are good reasons to believe that Chima- 
kuan, Wakashan, and Salishan may be proved to 
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be genetically related, representing three linguis- 
tic stocks that ultimately go back to a single 
source. Assuming, for the time being, this to be 
the case, I would suggest the term Mosan for this 
group of languages, in view of the fact that the 
numeral for four (mids or bids) is commonly found 
in the dialects of each of these three groups. 
Frachtenberg, Abnormal Types of Speech in Qui- 
leute, Internat]. Journal of American Linguistics, 
vol. 4, p. 295, 1920. 

The following reductions of linguistic stocks 
which have been proposed may be looked upon as 
either probable or very possible: . ... Mosan, con- 
sisting of Salish, Chimakuan and Wakashan... 
Sapir, Central and North American Indian Lan- 
guages, Enc. Britannica 14 edition, 1929. 

A cursory comparison with other languages of 
the north Pacific coast discloses a number of sig- 
nificant points of contact between Quileute and 
the Wakashan stock. Andrade, Quileute, Hand- 
book of American Indian Languages, vol. 3, p. 
151, 1933. 


The structural similarities referred to by 
Boas and only partly described by him have 
nowhere been discussed in full. In addition 
to Boas’ remark, already given, two general 
comments can be cited from Sapir, one bear- 
ing on reduplication, the other attempting 
a more complete enumeration of features. 
However, neither statement refers exclu- 
sively to Mosan and neither is exhaustive: 


One of the most characteristic grammatical 
processes of a group of Northwest Pacific Coast 
languages, erabracing the Tsimshian, Kwakiutl- 
Nootka, Salish, and Chimakum linguistic stocks, 
is initial reduplication, employed in both noun 
and verb forms to indicate a variety of gram- 
matical concepts, chiefly those of plurality, dis- 
tribution, and iteration. Noun Reduplication in 
Comox, a Salish Language of Vancouver Island, 
Canada Geological Survey Memoir 63, p. 1, 1915. 

The Algonkin-Wakashan languages, too, are 
‘“‘polysynthetic” and, especially as regards Al- 
gonkin, inflective; make use of suffixes, to a much 
less extent, particularly in Algonkian and Ritwan, 
of prefixes; have important inner stem modifica- 
tions including reduplication; have a weak de- 
velopment of case; and illustrate to a marked de- 
gree the building up of noun and verb themes by 
suffixing to stems local, instrumental, adverbial, 
and concretely verbalizing elements. Enc. Britan- 
nica, op. cit. 
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Lists of Mosan lexical comparisons in- 
clude: 


Edward Sapir, Salish-Wakashan Comparisons, 
Indians of the Urban Northwest, Marian W. Smith 
editor, pp. 171f., 1949. Probably collected in 1910. 

Manuel J. Andrade, op. cit. p. 174. Volume 
dated 1933, but Andrade’s sketch appeared as an 
offprint in 1930 or 1931. 

Salish-Wakashan Lexical Comparisons noted 
by Boas, edited by Morris Swadesh, Internatl. 
Journal of American Linguistics, vol. 19. Probably 
collected in 1933. 

Morris Swadesh, review of Andrade’s Quileute, 
Internatl. Journ. Am. L. vol. 8, pp. 219f., 1935. 

Morris Swadesh, The Linguistic Approach to 
Salish Prehistory, Indians of the Urban North- 
west pp. 168f., 1949. 


The present study was greatly facilitated 
by the prior compilation of comparative lexi- 
cal data on the three component stocks. 
Such materials are contained in three manu- 
scripts now in the Boas Collection of the 
American Philosophical Society Library 
(Philadelphia): Sapir and Swadesh, Waka- 
shan Comparative Vocabulary; Swadesh, 
Chemakum Lexicon compared with Qui- 
leute; Swadesh, Salish Cognates. Other 
sources are listed in the bibliography at the 
end of this paper. 


Addendum: Andrade’s Quileute-Wakashan 
manuscript referred to in the discussion, was found 
by Norman McQuown and placed at my disposal 
after the present paper had already gone to press. 
It will be published in an early future issue of this 
journal. 


2. As one may gather from the already 
quoted remarks of Boas and Sapir, the struc- 
tural similarities among Salish, Chimakuan 
and Wakashan are numerous and of a funda- 
mental character. A full list cannot easily 
be attempted now because there are as yet 
few adequate descriptive studies of the con- 
temporary languages, let alone structural 
reconstructions of the stocks. However, the 
following tentative list includes some of the 
more important common features of the 
three stocks. The first six concern morpho- 
logical techniques, the remainder grammati- 
cal or semantic categories. 
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1) Extensive use of suffixes. In addition 
to modal and pronominal elements, one finds 
at least about forty active suffixes in Salish 
languages and even more in Chimakuan and 
Wakashan; there are over 500 in Nootka. 

2) Nearly complete absence of function- 
ing prefixes in Chimakuan and Wakashan, 
minor role as compared with suffixes in Salish. 
While some Salish languages use locative 
prefixes, these seem to be a secondary de- 
velopment of the use of preposed independ- 
ent demonstratives, as found in the other 
two stocks. Traces of prefixing in Wakashan 
and Chimakuan include Kwakiutl h- used 
in place of reduplicating y, w,m; Chimakum 
ca- used in place of reduplicating h-, ?-. 

3) Extensive use of stem reduplication, 
including initial reduplication (first con- 
sonant and vowel of the stem) and full stem 
reduplication. The latter type is evidently 
lacking in Chimakuan. 

4) Changes in stem vowel, including 
lengthening and i-mutation. The former is 
found in all three stocks, the latter is pre- 
served as an active process in Salish and in 
Kwakiutl (Wakashan). A vestige of i-muta- 
tion in Chimakuan may be the interchange 
waal-, wiil- one.’ Lengthening in Salish and 
Kwakiutl takes the form of inserting the 
a-vowel in stems which have no vowel in 
the primary form. 

5) Insertion of glottal stop, e.g. Nootka 
tu?uuxtux”a jumping here and there, from 
tuuxtuux”a jumping, Nitinat hii?daaa start- 
ing out on the water from hidaa4A go out on 
the water, Kalispel splqi?s their heads from 
spiqis his head, stntiu small salmon from 
smlia salmon, q”?uc he gets fat from quct 
he is fat, xe?mt they are heavy from xemt 
he is heavy. Glottal insertion (or glottal- 
ization of sonants) is often connected with 
reduplication or lengthening and has in part 
the same functions, expressing distribution, 
continuation and diminutive. Glottalization 
of stops and affricates seems to be present 
as a vestigial feature, related to glottal in- 


3 See ‘“‘Note on phonetic symbols” in the 
present paper. 
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sertion, perhaps with diminutive force in- 
examples like the following from Kwakiutl: 
kixa to scrape, kixa to scrape a hide; kpa 
to embrace, kpa to take with tongs; zta pull 
apart with hands, ¢ta board cracks; qmk*a 
to clap together, Gmk“a bite brittle things. 

6) Interchange of stop and spirant, of un- 
labialized and labialized, and of front and 
back k-sounds. Vestigial evidences have been 
noted in Nootka, signs of a more active 
process connected with reduplication in 
Bella Coola (Salish). Nootka examples: 
‘uu- further, more, Kuu- short distance (‘uu- 
regularly developed from Wakashan quu-); 
q’amaa thus much, kamee?is few 
(-?is diminutive suffix) ; qauaa extend elbow, 
kauak jutting out; qic- write, mark, scratch, 
k*ic- scratch away earth; qaH-ak dead 
(animal), k¥aH-ak dead (vegetation); Hamat 
known, kamat same meaning (Hamat regu- 
larly developed from Wakashan xamat). 
These processes in Bella Coola are associated 
with reduplication and glottal insertion, e.g. 
tuka mink, tu?tk”-ni small mink; ginx shoe, 
qiqnq-i small shoe; paxu afraid, paxpaxu-k” 
he’s always afraid. 

7) Aspect, including at least the dichot- 
omy of momentaneous and durative. 

8) Tense as an optional category. 

9) Distributive plural as an _ optional 
category. This is very different from the 
European kind of plurality. 

10) Dichotomy of non-feminine versus 
feminine gender shown in demonstratives 
and articles. Found in Salish and in Chi- 
makuan. 

11) Numeral classifier notions, shown by 
suffixes and in part by distinct numeral 
stems, including long object, round object, 
days, times, etc. 

12) Two alternate stems for a number. 
There is agreement, e.g. between Nootka of 
the Wakashan and Tillamook of the Salish 
stock in having such double expression for 
the numeral one. Nootka independent 


4 Stanley S. Newman, Bella Coola I: Phonology, 
IJAL 13.133-134 (1947). 
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éawaak, classifier base nup-, Tillamook in- 
dependent hiki, classifier base nu-. 

13) Local suffixes (sometimes called field 
suffixes), referring to body parts and other 
space references. There is considerable tho 
not complete agreement as to the specific 
locations expressed. 

14) Use of demonstratives or articles to 
substantivize verbs. The contemporary lan- 
guages generally have fossilized demonstra- 
tives in this function, that is nominalizing 
elements of one language often relate to 
demonstrative elements found elsewhere 
in Mosan (e.g. Salish nominal prefix s- cor- 
responds with Chimakuan preposed demon- 
strative-article s) or with a slightly different 
form of demonstrative in the same language 
(e.g. Kwakiutl nominalizing suffix -i? pre- 
sumably goes back to -yi? and is related to 
the Kwakiutl demonstrative stem y-). 

15) Predicative use of nouns, with per- 
sonal predicative affixes added directly. For 
example, ‘I am a chief’ in Nootka and in 
Kalispel may be expressed by adding the 
appropriate personal affix to the word for 
chief. General similarity in treatment of 
nouns and static intransitive verbs. 

16) Demonstrative distinctions such as 
present versus absent, or visible versus in- 
visible. Found, for example, in Chehalis 
(Salish), Quileute (Chimakuan) and Kwa- 
kiutl (Wakashan). 

Some of these features have been lost in 
various of the contemporary languages, and 
the languages that conserve them are not 
necessarily contiguous. Other traits are 
universal or nearly so among all the Mosan 
languages. In either event, these traits 
cannot be recently diffused features but 
must go back at least to the proto languages 
of the three stocks. 

Assuming that proto Salish, Pre-Waka- 
shan and Pre-Chimakuan were neighbors, 
can we suppose that diffusion was so active 
and so complete as to account for thus many 
fundamental structural traits spreading thru 
all three? To answer this question, we can 
examine various historically known cases 
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of structurally distinct languages living as 
neighbors for centuries: Hungarian and 
other Finno-Ugrian languages in contact 
with Slavic and Germanic, Basque with 
Spanish, Persian with Arabic, Turkish with 
Slavic, Indie with Tibeto-Burman, Japanese 
with Chinese. In such cases one finds that 
structural borrowing has indeed taken place 
but on a very minor scale, affecting few 
and generally fairly superficial traits. Such 
an array of fundamental structural features 
as one finds shared among the Mosan stocks 
in their earliest reconstructible period, be- 
speaks therefore common origin rather than 
the influence of diffusion. 


3. In a demonstration of common origin 
great weight attaches to specific structural 
elements. For example, if one compares 
Russian and Spanish, one finds not only the 
general structural similarity that both 
languages show differences of person by 
suffixes (vji3z-u, vjidj-e§, vjidj-et, vjidj-em, 
vjidj-etje, vidj-at, compared with ve-o, 
ve-s, ve, ve-mos, ve-is, ve-n), but the actual 
endings show clear phonetic agreement in 
three out of six forms. This is obviously a 
powerful indication of the common origin 
of the two languages. However, most other 
forms of the verb—the infinitive, the past, 
the future—do not show such specific agree- 
ment. Moreover, altho French is necessarily 
just as close genetically to Russian as is 
Spanish, its sister language, the French 
endings (phonetically: 3-vwa, ty-vwa, i-vwa, 
nu vwa-y6, vu vwa-ye, i-vwa) show not a 
single obvious agreement with Russian. 
From such observations of Indo-European, 
we see that any given set of structural ele- 
ments of the common period of a stock may 
or may not be preserved in the different 
derived languages. While agreement in 
structural elements constitutes one of the 
most powerful proofs of genetic unity, still 
one cannot operate with any rigid notions 
of which structural elements or just how 
many will turn up in a comparative study. 

As to Mosan, considering that its time 
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depth is considerably greater than that of 
Indo-European, one finds an impressive 
enough list of common structural features 
to bear out a theory of common origin. They 
include: 

1) First person ending -n in Wakashan 
and Salish, -l1 in Chimakuan and Salish. 
Salish shows -l as object, -n as subject, 
which may reflect the origin distinction of 
the two elements. 

2) First person plural maa in Chimakuan 
and Salish. 

3) Demonstrative-article and pronoun 
base s-, found with varying functions in the 
three component stocks: noun prefix (s-) 
and third person ending (-s) in Salish, base 
of demonstratives (s-u?u that near second 
person, s-a’?a that at a distance) and oblique 
indefinite article (s) in Chimakuan, pronoun 
base in Wakashan (Nootka s-iya I, s-uwa 
thou, Kwakiutl s-u thou, you) and third 
person instrumental (Kwakiutl -s by him, 
his). Quileute -s my may also be related, if 
it is a reduction of s-iya. 

4) Demonstrative-article ya(x). Both Chi- 
makuan Quileute and Wakashan Kwakiuti 
have an article (Q yix, K yx) based on 
Mosan yax, that is with the same ending as 
well as base. Various other uses in all three 
stocks. 

5) Second person -awa, -awa added to 
pronoun bases which may be different in 
the separate stocks or even in the different 
branches of a single stock: Salish ?n-wi, 
tn-w, k*u-wa thou, Chimakuan Quileute 
s-u?u that one near second person, Waka- 
shan s-uwa or s-uwa. 

6) Article ending -x, as in: Salish Bella 
Coola tax that, Chehalis tax that, Chi- 
makuan Quileute yix the, Wakashan Kwa- 
kiutl yx the (object), Nootka ?un he, ?au 
that. 

7) Locative stems ?aw- in Wakashan 
and Chimakuan, and hi- or hina- in all three 
branches. In most Salish languages, which 
lose original Salish h, locative na- or n- may 
be a reduction of hina-; or hina is a com- 
pound of two elements. 


8) Other demonstratives and interroga- 
tives: hi-, ?a-, waa, ta-, \a-. Examples listed 
in comparative vocabulary. To some extent 
there is interchange between demonstrative 
and interrogative functions, based pre- 
sumably on the use of interrogative mode 
signs with demonstratives, a usage clearly 
illustrated in Nootka, e.g. ?ana thus much, 
?ana-Ha how much? 

9) Continuative -la in all three branches. 

10) -X future, found in Chimakuan and 
Wakashan. 

This list is not complete. Further examples 
of elements which are structural or essen- 
tially so will be found in the comparative 
list, and still others will certainly crop up 
when there are more descriptive grammars 
available for Salish languagcs. However, 
even now, there can be little doubt as to the 
essential fact. The specific structural ele- 
ments agreeing among the Mosan languages 
are quantitatively and qualitatively con- 
sistent with a theory of remote common 
origin at a time-depth of the order indicated 
by the other evidence. 


4. If one judged from the well-traced 
histery of Indo-European, numerals might 
seem to constitute a virtually changeless 
class of words and therefore a simple touch- 
stone for common origin. But closer exami- 
nation shows that this impression is illusory. 
Even in Indo-European, which undoubtedly 
shows a remarkable degree of conservatism 
in numerals, phonetic and analogical changes 
have in some instances carried the forms so 
far apart as to remove every trace of simi- 
larity in the contemporary languages. If 
one had only the modern words for study, 
one would hardly recognize any special 
similarity in Russian odjin, Hindustani eek, 
German ains, English wan (one); Greek 
tésera, Hindustani uaar, English four; 
French sék, English faiv (five); Russian 
vésjem, English eit (eight); Russian djevjatj, 
Greek enéa, Hindustani naaw, English 
nain (nine). Furthermore, an examination 
of various linguistic stocks will soon reveal 
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that the Indo-European languages are un- 
usually conservative in numerals, probably 
a consequence of the fact that trade had 
come to be well established among the early 
Indo-Europeans before the break up of the 
stock. Other cases are known of languages 
replacing their ancient numeral systems in 
whole or in part by numbers borrowed from 
another language, for example the spread 
of Chinese numerals into various languages 
of Asia or of the Spanish into some American 
Indian languages. There is also frequent 
evidence of numerals being newly created 
out of native morphemes, particularly in 
cases where the basic system has been 
expanded, say from a quinary to a decimal, 
from a quaternary to a quinary, or from a 
binary to a quaternary system. Some lan- 
guages have more than one way of express- 
ing some or all their numbers, a situation 
which opens the way to divergence among 
its dialects and subsequently developing 
derived languages. Thus, the picture of 
stability presented by numerals has to be 
qualified in various ways: phonetic trans- 
formation, adoption of foreign numerals, 
creation of new composite forms, use of 
alternate elements. In sum, numerals are 
relatively stable but occasionally subject 
to change, and this fact must be kept in 
mind particularly as one considers the 
evidence for remote common origin. 

As to Mosan, within each of the compo- 
nent stocks considered separately, there is 
general but far from complete agreement 
in the numbers up to five. From six to nine 
the specific agreements are infrequent, with 
some exceptional cases like Quileute uilaas, 
Chemakum cilaas for six in the Chimakuan 
stock; however, the manner in which these 
numbers are formed out of one and two— 
six and seven being respectively one and two 
above, eight and nine being two and one 
lacking, or something of the kind—shows a 
striking amount of agreement. Ten shows 
partial agreement among the Salish lan- 
guages, but none at all in Chimakuan or 
Wakashan. There is clear evidence of the 
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recent origin of ten in some of the languages, 
which base it on completed (Ha-yu) in 
Nootka, perfect (nq-a) in Kwakiutl, good 
on a surface (?ig-as) in Hailtsuk, perhaps 
all in Quileute (tupa ten, cp. Chemakum 
tuuma?a all). Nitinat Aaac’ all may con- 
ceivably be a loanword from Kwakiutl 
\ax-a steep, or may have some connection 
with Sahaptin Kax™ all if we can assume it 
was picked up as a result of trade with the 
Columbia River centers. 

All three stocks agree in having a system 
of tens, except that Nootka uses scores for 
the higher numbers. However, the system 
of tens appears to be a relatively recent 
overlay upon a system of fives. There is no 
necessary basis for inferring that the ten 
system goes back as far as the proto lan- 
guages of the three stocks, nor need we 
conclude that it is very recent. In Salish 
there is one bit of evidence which may be 
interpreted to indicate that the decimal 
system entered that stock after the separa- 
tion of Bella Coola and before the separation 
of the other three branches, that is approxi- 
mately 5000 years ago. This inference is 
favored by the fact that Bella Coola has a 
unique element for ten (éklakt, conceivably 
from ¢u-kalx-t two-hand-thing), while the 
other three Salish sub-stocks agree on a 
formation ?upn-kst or ?pan-kst, which 
consists of the suffix -kst hand added to an 
as yet unidentified stem or possibly a com- 
plex analyzable to ?u-pn, perhaps meaning 
other time. It is possible that the system 
of tens was introduced among the Mosan 
stocks by contact with a foreign language 
about four or five thousand years ago and 
that it entered Salish before it spread to 
Wakashan and Mosan. The beginning of 
the diffusion need not have been before the 
three divisions of Salish began to diverge, 
but could have spread thru a geographic 
continuum of already differentiated Salish 
dialects or languages. If the diffusion theory 
is correct, we need not assume that the 
source language had an Indo-European 
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type of decimal system. Indeed it is more 
likely that it had a five-ten system, that is 
one with unique elements only for the first 
five and for ten. A descriptive word for ten 
in an earlier period can account for the varia- 
tions in the modern words. 

The numeral five is uniform in the Waka- 
shan languages and largely so in Salish; 
but the two Chimakuan languages disagree. 
The forms are W sukaa, § cil-kst, Quileute 
ta?s, Chemakum yaa?a?. It is noteworthy 
that proto Salish, at least as evidenced in 
many of the modern languages, employed 
the same suffix, meaning hand, as it used 
in the formation for ten. The cil-, to which 
the suffix is added, may be connected with 
ci-, a demonstrative. Thus, five and ten 
could be respectively this-hand and other- 
time-hand. The Wakashan word for five, 
sukaa, could conceivably be connected with 
the stem for hand in Bella Coola, namely 
suxa. The Chemakum for five, 4aa?a?, 
could likewise be connected with kalx, 
meaning hand, in the other three Salish 
sub-stocks; (by regular phonologic develop- 
ments, pre-Chimakuan kalx would give 
yaa§ in Chemakum). These similarities 
between the three stocks could be due to 
early borrowing as easily as to common 
origin in proto Mosan. It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that the diffusional innovation 
included the use of the hand itself as a 
counting device. The archaic system, as 
seems to be born out by agreements in the 
lower numbers, may well have stopped at 
four. 

A noteworthy structural fact concerning 
the lowest numbers in Mosan is that there 
are sometimes alternate equivalent stems 
even in a single language. The use of one 
or the other alternate depends on the numeral 
classifier. Comox, of the North Georgia 
family of Coast Salish, has fully or partly 
unrelated alternates illustrated in the follow- 
ing: pipa?a one person, pa?-ws one dollar 
(probably round object), ntax-tal one 
fathom; sisa?a two people, sa?ws two dol- 
lars, sm-tal two fathoms; ual-ay three 
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people, uatas-ws three dollars, uanax”-tal 
three fathoms. Tillamook has marked differ- 
ences in the first two numbers: independent 
hiki, classifier base n4u- or nuak- one; in- 
dependent sali, classifier base caw- two. 
Nootka of the Wakashan stock has two 
forms for one, independent éawaak and 
classifier base nhup-. Chimakuan has two 
alternative vowels in its number one: waal, 
wiit. These alternations evidently reflect 
a very archaic feature of Mosan, involving 
different numeral stems according to what 
kind of article was being counted. It is 
hardly possible to unravel the system in 
any great detail, particularly in the absence 
of thoro-going studies of most of the Salish 
languages, so for the present the best we 
can do is to list the various stems which 
have so far been noted in each stock. The 
list is probably complete for Wakashan and 
Chimakuan, but not necessarily for Salish. 
The forms are given in their presumable 
proto forms for each stock, even tho in a 
few cases we lack the evidence that the ele- 
ment actually goes back so far. That is, in 
a few cases a given numeral form has been 
found in only one language or family within 
the stock. 

1. S nk-, nkv-; pawa, piwi, pala, pa?a; 
?ués; sm-aw. W nam-, ¢awaa. C waal, wiil. 
Of the stems listed, S ?ués is attested only 
in the Olympic family, sm-aw only in Bella 
Coola. Wakashan ¢awaa is found only in 
the Nootkan family. All other forms are 
supported by at least two branches of the 
stock. 

2. Salish sala, sali, sa?a, ?sali; Anus, ?nus; 
cam-, cm-, cu-, ¢u-. Wakashan ?aXa; ma?al. 
Chimakuan law. In Wakashan the two forms 
belong respectively to the Nootkan (?aX-a) 
and Kwakiutlan (m?t) families, except that 
the first is also found in Kwakiutl ?a\bu 
seven, which Boas (in his Kwakiutl Gram- 
mar) suggests may be a Nootka loan. The 
alternate forms in Salish are each attested 
in at least two languages, but cu- and ¢éu 
are found only in derivatives meaning seven, 
for example Coeur d’Alene cunut, Chehalis 
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cups, Nootsack éu?k*sali. These forms may 
be parallel in construction to Nootka ?aX\-pu 
seven, where ?aA- is the stem for two and 
-pu is a suffix perhaps related to -api above; 
Chehalis -ps might conceivably be related 
to the Nootka suffix. 

3. Salish ka?Xas, kaX-; ka?nat, kan-; hx’. 
Wakashan qakéa, yawdax”, waya. Chima- 
kuan q”a?l. In Salish ix” has so far been 
found only in Nootsack. In Wakashan 
qakéa is the Nootka-Nitinat form (Nootka 
qauca, Nitinat qaka¢) but Makah of the 
Nootkan family has wii (reconstructible to 
Wakashan waya); the Kwakiutl family has 
yudx” (Wakashan yawdax”). 

4. Salish mus; x?ucn. Wakashan muy. 
Chimakuan ma?yas. For Salish, mus is all 
but universal. The word x?ucn crops up in 
a series of contiguous but not specially re- 
lated Salish languages—Pentlatch, Squam- 
ish, Nanaimo-Fraser, Lillooet. We may con- 
clude that this is an innovation which has 
diffused thru these languages in relatively 
recent times. 

Of these four numerals, the last shows 
uniformity in all three stocks. The con- 
temporary forms are all derivable from a 
proto Mosan muyas by regular changes 
that are generally supported by other Mosan 
cognates. None of the other numerals show 
such a simple relationship, but there are 
fragmentary similarities suggesting common 
origin with varying degrees of strength. 

Salish nk(”)- compares well with Waka- 
shan nam-. The fact that Salish has a glot- 
talized second consonant and Wakashan a 
glottalized first consonant can be paralleled 
by a fair number of other comparisons, in- 
cluded in the comparative vocabulary. Final 
-m- of Wakashan compares with the final 
of Bella Coola for one, namely sm-, and with 
the final of Salish cam-, em- for two (sup- 
ported by Tillamook caw-, Comox sam-, 
with Comox s for Salish c, as is regular). 
The archaic character of Salish nk(*)- 
seems to be supported by Algonkian nekuti 
one, whose similarity hardly seems fortu- 
itous. 
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A connection between Nootka ¢awaa- 
and Chimakuan waat is not impossible. 
Beginning with waa, connected with a 
Mosan element meaning who, someone 
(see Comparative Vocabulary), the fossili- 
zation of a demonstrative phrase would 
give the Nootka stem. The fact that Nootka 
¢awaa- is the general numeral, without 
special classifier and used among other 
things for persons, bears out the possibility 
that the original meaning may have been 
this someone. Similarly, the second syllable 
of Tillamook hiki, regularly developed from 
Salish piwi and evidently an i-mutation 
of pawa, would also seem to have something 
to do with the waa-, wii- of Chimakuan, 
because, like the Nootka, Tillamook hiki 
covers the reference to one person. 

Of the words for two, possible etymologies 
can be suggested tying together Salish 
nius, ?nus, cu-, ¢u- with Chimakuan taw 
and perhaps Nootka ?ata. Chimakuan law 
is derivable by regular phonetic changes 
from Mosan \awa or \awa, agreeing with 
Wakashan \awa again, other, also, and. 
This form in turn is made up of demonstra- 
tive \- and suffix -awa, -awa whose sense 
is following, other. Salish cu-, ¢u-, ?nu-, 
Anu- may all contain this same suffix with 
different demonstrative elements, all of 
which are also otherwise attested for Mosan. 
Bringing these possibilities together with 
what we have already noted for the first 
numeral, it seems justified to suppose that 
the beginning of the count in proto Mosan 
or pre-Mosan may have been: this, the other. 

For the third numeral, there are striking 
partial similarities in Salish ka?Aas, Waka- 
shan gakéa, Chimakuan q’a?l. In view of 
the phonetic interchange which has been 
shown among palatal and velar consonants, 
these forms could actually go back to a 
common Mosan stem, say qva?Aas. An al- 
ternate explanation bringing the three 
forms together would be the assumption of 
a few simple and not improbable steps of 
dissimilation, assimilation and contraction. 

In sharp contrast to the fluidity of the 
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first three numerals in the Mosan stocks, 
stands the stability of the fourth. How is 
this to be explained. It would seem to have 
some connection with the use of four as a 
ritual number by the tribes of the Mosan 
area. What is the relationship? Must we 
consider the possibility of cultural borrow- 
ing rather than common origin as the cause 
of the general agreement? Or did the ritual 
significance help guarantee the persistence 
of cognate elements? If the first explanation 
is offered in terms of recent diffusion, it has 
to be rejected out of hand because the word 
for four as found in the contemporary lan- 
guages shows many local variations all of 
which are in conformity with the regular 
phonetic correspondences within each stock. 
Even in the ancient forms of the word, as 
they must have existed in the proto lan- 
guages of the three stocks (mus, muy, 
ma°?yas), there were already such profound 
differences as to preclude diffusion in that 
general period. Common origin is certainly 
the best explanation, and ritual importance 
could well have helped to preserve the form. 

However, there is another fact that seems 
to be of even more basic importance than 
the ceremonial role, namely the fact that 
muyas was in all probability the top of the 
count in the ancient Mosan period. The 
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may go thru it ten times instead of four, 
evidently reflecting a new conception of the 
ritual number based on the more recent 
structure of numeration. 

Evidence that Mosan muyas may have 
originally meant all (perhaps analyzable 
into muy-as all on a surface) is seen in 
Nootka muxt-ak and Tillamook mutal, 
both meaning all; perhaps irregularly con- 
nected are Chemakum tuumaa?a and Niti- 
nat-Makah duub, also meaning all, as trans- 
positions of earlier muut- and muun-. The 
element may be connected with a root 
maw- or muw- meaning pile (see Compara- 
tive Vocabulary). 

While there are many uncertainties about 
the common origin of Mosan numerals, 
there is also a great amount of agreement— 
too great to be explained by chance and too 
disjointed to be due to borrowing. On the 
whole, the evidence as to numerals supports 
the theory of remote common origin. 


5. The phonemic patterns of the proto 
languages, as reconstructed on the basis of 
the modern tongues in each stock, show a 
great deal of similarity along with some 
noteworthy disagreements. The reconstruc- 
tions are as follows: 


Proto Chimakuan Proto Wakashan Proto Salish 

b dA Zg g” G G” 
pt cakk* qq’ p tic k k* q q* p t Ac k k* q q” 
p ti Gak ky gq qr? bp tAé kK ky gq qr? p tek ky gq qr? 
feats" x2"d ts xx*¥ x x"h P= SO 
mnl wy Ww mnly y¥ w mnlryw RR” 
mnrfyy Ww mnftyw RkR* 

i ua i u a 
ii uu aa ii uu aa iu a 


ritual value of four would therefore have 
been a secondary consequence of the old 
counting. In recent Nootka ritualism, one 
finds the notion that four is complete; the 
texts frequently relate that such and such 
a person carried out a ceremony “the full 
number of times, four times.” Unusually 
energetic followers of a magical practice 


A full set of long vowels is assumed for 
Proto Wakashan because of the lengthening 
process still found in the morphology of the 
Nootka family. However, Wakashan ii and 
uu are not distinguishable from preconse 
nantic ay aw, and we therefore ordinarily 
reconstruct ay and aw in the morphemes 
unless there is specific evidence of relation 
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to short i and u. In Salish we have as yet 
no reconstructed forms with r, R or R”, 
because these sounds and their reflexes 
have so far been found only in the southern 
languages of Interior Salish as relatively 
rare phonemes; cognate forms in other Salish 
languages requiring the reconstruction of 
these phonemes have not yet been found. 
Nevertheless they are assumed to be archaic 
because of their occurrence in elements of 
fundamental vocabulary not likely to be 
borrowed, and also because they are in any 
event not likely sounds to have been acquired 
from outside. Proto Salish elements contain- 
ing these phonemes may be expected to turn 
up when the study of comparative Salish 
has advanced farther. 

The similarities in the Chimakuan, Waka- 
shan and Salish sound systems are obviously 
too great to be accidental, and the general 
picture of similarities and differences sug- 
gest common origin, with divergence min- 
imized by diffusional influences. If one 
assumes diffusion alone as the cause of all 
the similarities—three-vowel pattern, glot- 
talized stops, rounded back palatals, two 
k-series, voiceless laterals—it is hard to see 
why the same process would not have also 
swept away the remaining differences— 
contrasts in vowel length in Wakashan and 
Chimakuan but not in Salish, voiced stops 
and affricates in Wakashan alone, separa- 
tion of sibilants and shibilants in Chimakuan 
alone. The relative age of the proto lan- 
guages should also be considered. Since 
proto Salish antedates proto Chimakuan 
and Wakashan by 2000 years or more, it 
should be closest to the language which set 
the diffusing pattern. But Salish has no 
trace of three fundamental features found 
in one or both of the other two: voiced stops, 
vowel length, sibilant-shibilant contrast. 

Where a language has acquired a sound 
or a set of sounds by diffusion from another 
language, there are apt to be distinct traces 
of the recency of the new sounds. They 
may be found mainly in borrowed words 
and interjections. Or, if a sound shift has 
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occurred replacing some original native 
phoneme with the new sound, it may be 
restricted to given phonetic environments 
in native words. But the common phonemic 
features of our three stocks are completely 
at home in each of them. It is unlikely that 
so many features could have come in diffu- 
sionally without somewhere showing signs 
of their recency. 

Finally, there is specific internal evidence 
in Wakashan for an older pre-Wakashan 
phonemic system coinciding with important 
features of Chimakuan and Salish. Thus, 
the sonantizing influence of certain suffixes, 
which is best preserved in Kwakiutl, changes 
1 to 1, x¥ and x”, to w, x to y (Kwakiutl n, 
Nootka y), s to z or y; x is unaffected. These 
changes seem to be a revamping of an older 
process of mechanical voicing (perhaps in in- 
tersonantic position), in which the voiced 
forms of x and x” must have been R and R”, 
agreeing with two phonemes of proto Salish. 
Sonantizing further reveals two kinds of s, 
one changing to s, the other to y. This sug- 
gests that Wakashan s is a coalescence of 
two sounds which were distinct in pre- 
Wakashan. Likely reconstructions are s and 
§, coinciding with the distinction preserved 
in Chimakuan. If the older stages of the 
languages were more alike than the later 
ones, this is a sign that divergence rather 
than assimilation has been going on. 


6. Another test of common origin is con- 
sistent phonologic correspondence in a siz- 
able body of cognates. The vocabularies of 
several Salish languages and of the Chi- 
makuan and Wakashan languages were 
searched for elements of similar form and 
meaning. After a number of such prelimi- 
nary comparisons were found, the material 
was studied to see if consistent correspond- 
ences occurred linking given phonemes of 
one stock with given phonemes of another. 
The results were on the whole positive 
Inconsistent cases were then dropped and 
the vocabularies restudied for additional 
instances of the consistent phonological re- 
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lationships. Up to the present about 280 
cognate sets have been found, as listed in 
the Comparative Vocabulary at the end of 
this paper. This was the yield from fairly 
complete vocabularies of Nootka and Kwa- 
kiutl in the Wakashan stock, and of moder- 
ately extensive vocabularies in Quileute and 
Chemakuan of the Chimakuan stock and of 
Kalispel, Coeur d’Alene, Chehalis and 
Tillamook of the Salish stock, plus some 
additional but much more limited vocabu- 
laries in other Salish languages. It is cer- 
tainly far from a complete collection of 
Mosan cognates. 

The following reconstruction of Proto 
Mosan phonemes results from the compara- 
tive lexical material, seen in the light of the 
phonemic patterns of the three proto lan- 
guages and pieced out in a few details of 
the voiced continuants by pattern consider- 
ations unaided as yet by actual cognates. 


ia 9x x*¥ xx7h 
ptAcak k* q q* 


ptxéuk kv g qr? 


The main departures in the three proto 
languages are as follows: Wakashan coales- 
ces the original c¢ and 4-series except with 
reference to the voiced continuants; z z fall 
together with z ¢; RY RY with w W; R with 
x. In Chimakuan glottalized continuants 
are deglottalized, voiced stops devoiced, 
\ and X spirantized to 1; we do not yet know 
what happened with original voiced z y 
R R*. Some positional changes took place, 
including loss of preconsonantic 1, delabiali- 
zation of k¥ etc. in syllable final, and co- 
alescence of all short vowels to a, except 
where consonants or the vowels of following 
syllables acted assimilatively to preserve 
the original quality. Some short vowels were 
lost, vowel plus semivowel sequences were 
contracted into a simple vowel, original 
long vowels were shortened under circum- 
stances not yet understood. In Salish the 
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Mosan voiced stops were devoiced; the 
y-series fell together with the c-series except 
that z may have become r; short vowels 
were lost; while the original long vowels and 
ay aw etc. became the simple vowels of 
Salish. 

As to subsequent inner-stock phonologic 
developments, a few indications will serve 
to guide the reader examining the compara- 
tive list. Voiced stops are kept apart from 
voiceless only in Kwakiutl, the original 
y-series remains separate from the original 
c-series only in Quileute. In a number of 
languages belonging to all three stocks, a 
new 4-series developed out of the old k-series; 
in a few Salish languages this 4 went on to 
ec and s. After the Wakashan period, Kwa- 
kiutl eliminated its short vowels in the same 
way as had earlier happened to Salish, so 
that only the Nootka family and Chimakuan 
retain the distinction of long and short 


bdaAgzsgg” ae" 

mnlzayvw RR* 

hmrzyvw kk 
: ee 
ii uu aa 


vowels. In Chemakum and in some Salish 
languages original w becomes g”, g, k” or 
k; and similarly y becomes j, d or 4. In 
Nootka and a few Salish languages, original 
1 changed to y or w. Chemakum, Nitinat 
and some of their Salish neighbors changed 
m and n to b and d. Nootka and a few 
Salish languages changed original | to y or 
w. Nootka developed a _ pharyngealized 
glottal stop (‘) out of Wakashan q and q”, 
and a pharyngealized aspiration (H) out of 
Wakashan x and x”. Tillamook coalesced 
all labialized palatals and velars with the 
corresponding non-labialized ones in one 
dialect, and in all dialects replaced p and 
m by h and w respectively. A number of 
Salish languages spirantized criginal 4 to 
1; they preserved glottalized % except for 
Coeur d’Alene which converted it into t. 
Southern Interior Salish languages fronted 
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Salish a either to e or to i except when a 
velar consonant (including original R R™) 
or r followed. 


7. In comparing words from the different 
Mosan stocks one often finds partial agree- 
ments in form, including instances in which 
the beginning portion of the element agrees 
and the final does not, some cases in which 
the final agrees but not the initial, and 
various departures from strict phonological 
correspondence. There are otherwise co- 
inciding elements with glottalization affect- 
ing different consonants or with glottalized 
consonants matching non-glottalized ones, 
and instances of spirants matching stops. 
There is reason to recognize such relation- 
ships as nonetheless probably cognate. 

Where we are dealing with a primarily 
suffixing morphology, differences in the final 
of an element come about easily thru the 
use of different suffixes with the same stem. 
This can be liberally illustrated even in a 
single language. For example the following 
are found in Nootka: nhe?iA-ak lit up, naapi 
moonlight, haas daylight, day, na{- to look, 
nay- to see. Evidently all these forms are 
based on a stem ha- meaning light and to 
see, or possibly two original stems. In two 
of the forms we can identify the suffixed 
element: naapi moonlight has -api up above, 
haas daylight has -a's on a surface, related 
to -a‘s¢a in the sky. These suffixes are freely 
used elements, which can be added to any 
number of stems, e.g. tiiq’-api seated up 
above, tiq’-aas seated on a surface, ?uus it 
on a surface, etc. Even tho na-is not now 
freely used in the manner of tiq’- and ?u-, 
it is nevertheless clear that haas and haapi 
must have been formed in regular fashion 
at some earlier period when na- was not 
limited. By the same token, we must assume 
that ne?iXak, nhay-, na{- must have been 
formed in the same way by the addition of 
once functioning suffixes. In other instances, 
even when none of the final elements are 
actually isolable as independent suffixes, 
the assumption may be made that they 
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once were. Thus, the Nootka series, 
mink’-ak around, mitx’-aa rotate, mit-aa 
twist yarn, probably all contain the same 
original stem, which can be properly com- 
pared with Coeur d’Alene min- turn, Kalis- 
pel milq’ round, and reconstructed as may- 
in proto Mosan. 

Agreements in final may be significant 
despite disharmonious initials, if we can 
assume that the same suffix element has 
been added to different stems. There is in 
particular one type of case where such rela- 
tions need to be recognized in Mosan, 
namely where locative or a substantive is 
formed by the addition of a suffix to a 
demonstrative element. Since there is a 
choice of demonstratives, it is quite natural 
to find substantives of like meaning with 
different initials. From Nootka, we can 
illustrate ?ust?it and hiyil, both meaning 
in the house and formed with the suffix 
-’it in the house added to the locative stems 
?ust- and hil-. Likewise, within a single 
stock, Bella Coola has tani and Thompson 
has Aana for ear, with related local suffix 
(-ani or -ana) added in the one case to 
demonstrative t-, in the other to A-. By the 
same token, it is correct to compare Waka- 
shan tak- belly with the homonymous 
Salishan Kak. 

The comparison of elements with glot- 
talization in different positions or of 
nonglottalized with glottalized is justified 
because of the regular morphological inter- 
changes we have already noted, and because 
the semantic and formal agreement of inter- 
stock and inner-stock cognates is so complete 
in examples like: Chehalish iq”, Chemakum 
Raqu- break, Kwakiutl % q’-a break off 
branches; Salish nk-, Wakashan ham- one; 
Wakashan Kwakiutl zam, Chehalis ¢a?m 
suck. Often both glottalized and non-glot- 
talized are found in a single stock, as Waka- 
shan kiy- cut, alongside Wakashan git- 
carve, saw, matching Quileute kat- cut. 
There is similar justification for comparing 
palatal with velar consonants, non-labialized 
with labialized, and spirant with stop or 
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affricate is some cases. Vowel lengthening 
and i-mutation, being evidently archaic 
interchanges, justify the comparison of 
similar stems if their vowels disagree in 
these respects. 

Altho a certain amount of phonologic 
flexibility is sometimes necessary in making 
comparisons, the bulk of the cognate sets in 
the Comparative Vocabulary either have 
exact phonological correspondence or have 
exactly the same fluctuation in each of the 
compared stocks. 


8. Gradual changes of usage can mount 
up during a long span of time until one can 
barely perceive any connection between 
originally identical elements. If extensive 
differences in form are also involved, it may 
be impossible to distinguish related and un- 
related forms. To take a simple example 
from English, woman and wife are known 
to be etymologically related, yet the phonetic 
agreement is no greater than that between 
river and run, which are unrelated. If we 
think of run in the sense of brook, the formal 
semantic similarity is just as great in the 
converged instance as in the etymological 
one. 

There is no way of eliminating accidental 
convergences entirely from a comparative 
list, but there are ways of keeping them to 
a minimum. The method followed in the 
present study was normally to disregard 
comparisons having only one phoneme in 
common unless the element is complete 
with that one phoneme, or where there is 
some firm basis for inferring that the ele- 
ment had been formed by additions to such 
a base. In addition the following criteria were 
followed: (a) If the comparable phonetic 
forms are relatively complex, one can allow 
for some divergence in meaning; but if they 
are extremely short, it is better to take only 
semantically identical or nearly identical 
elements. (b) Other things equal, an element 
evidenced with similar meanings in all three 
stocks is more likely a true cognate than 
one found in only two. (c) If an element can 


be demonstrated by internal evidence to go 
back to Proto Mosan, Chimakuan or Waka- 
shan, that is, if it is found in at least two 
languages of each stock, the risk of acci- 
dental convergence is thereby lessened. 
(d) Special importance may be given to 
sets of forms made up of more than one 
element of related form and meaning in 
each language or stock. The multiplication 
of forms by additions to an element is a rela- 
tively good guarantee of an archaic element, 
since it would take time for such forms to be 
created and to become fossilized. 

By this cautious approach, one probably 
by-passes a number of real cognates but it 
is the only way to exclude a large number of 
false connections. 


9. The Mosan languages in recent times 
have adopted new words mainly from Eng- 
lish, French and Chinook Jargon. Earlier, 
it is evident, they borrowed from each other 
and probably also at times from common 
sources outside the Mosan stock. Recent 
borrowings are marked by closeness in form 
and meaning as between the source language 
and the adopting language. Typically the 
phonetics have been changed only enough 
to fit the pattern of the new language, except 
that there may also be morphologic adapta- 
tion, as in Nootka ?eepinis apple (from 
English apples), combining form ?eepitq-. 
The borrowings from English and French 
seem to be exclusively culture terms, includ- 
ing the names of new manufactured articles, 
edible foods, animals, and the like. Only 
occasionally does one find a loan for which 
the native language already has an equiv- 
alent, as Bella Coola plaawas flower. Much 
more frequent are cases in which a native 
expression has been formed or adapted to 
refer to a new culture item. 

In searching for cognates giving evidence 
of remote common origin of the Mosan 
languages, one has to set aside lexical agree- 
ments which may be due to borrowing. 
The available criteria are phonology and 
morphology, distribution, and semantic 
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category. Comox waxaci pipe, for example, 
is unquestionably a recent borrowing from 
Hailtsuk as seen: by phonology, since native 
Salish w has changed to g in Comox in 
initial position; by morphology, since the 
word is not analyzable in Comox but has an 
obvious analysis in Hailtsuk, wax- smoke, 
-a¢i receptacle; by distribution, since the 
word is found only in a Salish language 
bordering on the Kwakiutl family and not in 
distant Salish areas; by semantic category, 
because the article referred to is a culture 
item, making it likely that term and thing 
were taken over together. The total pho- 
netic and morphological agreement of the 
words in the two languages is in itself a 
strong reason for recognizing a recent loan, 
since in thousands of years of divergence 
from a common source such a word would 
very probably have been either reduced 
phonetically to a simpler shape or formed 
anew out of elements in more current use in 
the modern language. An example moving 
in the opposite direction is Kwakiutl mtus 
kidney fat, connected with mtus, mtas, 
motus kidney in various Coast and Interior 
Salish languages. The variety of Salish forms 
is explicable in terms of vowel mutations 
known in the stock, but the u-mutation is 
unknown in Wakashan. Also the fact that 
the word is so widespread in Salish speaks 
for its antiquity in that stock. And finally, 
it is noteworthy that this word in Kwakiutl 
is not a simple body-part term but the name 
of a special substance used for the prepara- 
tion of a facial grease.> The word may well 
have been borrowed along with the practice 
of making and using the grease. 
Sometimes the problem of identifying 
loanwords is not as easy as in the examples 
given. For instance, Nootka ?akul-, ?akwal- 
borrow resemble the words kuin borrow, 
lend in Kalispel, k*ut borrow and k*ul lend 
in Coeur d’Alene. The phonetic and morpho- 
logical differences in the words are not easy 
to explain, but the similarities are sufficient 
5 See Franz Boas, Ethnology of the Kwakiutl, 


35th Annual Report, Bureau of Am. Ethnology, 
pp. 429 ff., 1921. 
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to make plausible either common origin or 
diffusion. At present, Kalispel and Coeur 
d’Alene are hundreds of miles away from 
the Nootka, but borrowing could have taken 
place in an earlier epoch when they might 
have been neighbors. The fact that the word 
is found in two distinct Interior Salish 
languages make it more plausible that the 
borrowing was from Salish to Nootka than 
vice versa. The meaning of the compared 
items is one which may easily be regarded 
as cultural, particularly on the northwest 
coast, where borrowing and lending fre- 
quently have a ceremonial significance. The 
chief difficulty about presuming diffusion 
in this case is the phonetic-morphological 
difference in the forms. A possible explana- 
tion is that Nootka may have reformed the 
loan word to fit in with certain native for- 
mations, perhaps with ?uukwat it is absent 
or missing. Since there is independent evi- 
dence for an old pronoun-demonstrative 
stem ?a- (aH that, ?aH?aa that there, -?aX 
at that time), which may have once been 
used in the same manner as ?u- today, we 
have a plausible source for the first syllable. 
However, the case for common origin is not 
ruled out, and one should be on the lookout 
for new evidence from related languages 
bearing on the earlier history of the words. 

For the purposes of a study like the pres- 
ent one, aimed at establishing remote com- 
mon origin, great caution is necessary to 
avoid being misled by loan similarities. 
Generally speaking, in the present study, 
comparisons were omitted when the form 
or meaning favored to any degree the as- 
sumption of diffusion. Culture terms, in- 
cluding plant and animal names as well as 
manufactured articles and ceremonial con- 
cepts, were almost entirely excluded. The 
borrowing of fundamental vocabulary is 
sufficiently unusual to make such items a 
limited risk, particularly if one gives due 
regard to phonology, morphology and dis- 
tribution.® 


6 See Swadesh, Diffusional Cumulation and 
Archaic Residue as Historical Explanations, SJA 
7.1-21 (1951). 
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10. In addition to determining whether 
languages are of common origin, compara- 
tive linguistics needs some approximate 
measure of time depth. One method of esti- 
mating time is that of lexical statistics, a 
new approach which has not yet been fully 
worked out but which is already a consider- 
able improvement on unaided subjective 
estimates. It employs a ‘“‘test list”’ of funda- 
mental vocabulary items whose rate of re- 
tention has been measured in historically 
documented languages to be on the average 
81% after 1000 years, with a normal devi- 
ance of about 2%. Languages diverging 
out of contact with each other may be ex- 
pected to agree by the square of their re- 
tention. That is, if each of two diverging 
dialects retains 81% of the original common 
vocabulary and if they have had no influence 
upon each other since the time when they 
were essentially the same language, their 
probable agreement will be 81% of 81%, 
or 66%. In Salish, where some pairs of 
languages show as little as 10% of common 
vocabulary, we calculate that the stock 
started to diverge some 55 centuries ago. 
In Wakashan, where Nootka and Kwakiutl 
agree in 30% of the test vocabulary, the 
indicated time depth is 29 centuries. In 
Chimakuan, with 42% agreement, it is 21 
centuries. 

The calculation of time depth for Mosan 
is more difficult and uncertain because of 
the small quantities of retention to be ex- 
pected after so long a period of divergence. 
Applying the test to Nootka (Wakashan) 
and Coeur d’Alene (Salish), there were 170 
pairs of test items and the following pre- 
sumable cognates: belly taay-, situ; cut 
4i-, niu-; four muu, mus; many aya, 
yarpqin; sleep we?iu, ?itu; spit taax’-, 
tpex”- (from Salish ptax*- with sound imi- 
tative modification); swell pux¥-aa, pig”lS- 
(proto Salish piwlx-); thou suwa, k*u? 
(-uwa added to different pronoun bases); 
wash ¢u-yaa, ¢éaw-. These 9 correspondences 
in 179 pairs amount to 5%. For Quileute 
(Chimakuan) and Nootsack (Salish) there 
are 10 agreements in 164 pairs, about 6%: 


bite xiAiil, xAil; feather, Au?ut, Akalus; four 
ba?yas, mus-ali; good hau, hat; rain 
tuubu?uq, tmx”; straight cixay, 0q”; there 
?iuaa, ?iltiya; tooth hiidit, yns (demonstra- 
tive stems with Chimakuan -nil from -nis-I, 
Salish -ns); who ta, watas; yellow piixliisu?, 
piq’. In these and a few other Salish- 
Wakashan and Salish-Chimakuan language 
pairs the percentage of agreement runs be- 
tween 6% and 4%. These agreements calcu- 
late to about 7000 to 8000 years of diver- 
gence, and the larger figure should be 
assumed because diffusional influences 
among related dialects may hold down the 
rate of divergence. It should also be borne 
in mind that the possibility of error in 
such small percentages is large. One or two 
chance similarities or borrowings may affect 
the results by 500 years. Moreover, the 
method of lexical statistics has been worked 
out on the basis of materials running not 
much more than 2000 years, and it is quite 
possible that the test list is not sufficiently 
well constructed to give good results for 
periods that are so very much longer. It is 
therefore desirable to find additional ap- 
proaches to calculating the time depth of 
Mosan. 

An obvious possibility is a vocabulary 
count based on elements which can be traced 
back to the proto languages of the three 
stocks. For this purpose, we can use such 
words as are found in the meaning required 
by the test list in two or more component 
languages of a stock. In some cases, there 
may be other satisfactory evidence, for 
example, if the element is found in the 
required meaning in one language and in 
similar meanings in other languages, e.g. 
Kwakiutl-Hailtsuk yak bad, Nootka ya- 
unsatisfactory. The difficulty with using 
reconstructed vocabularies is that only a 
fraction of the test items can be established 
for each proto language, and the available 
items in one stock often do not correspond 
with those of another. In consequence, the 
actual test pairs turn out to be about 20 or 
30, a number much too small to be satis- 
factory. The situation can be somewhat 
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improved by comparing reconstructed vo- 
cabularies with modern ones, where the test 
items can be fully supplied. 

Proto Salish items compared with con- 
temporary Quileute (Chimakuan) show 6 
agreements in 53 pairs, or 9%: cut nik, Kat-; 
four mus, ba?yas; sew tax”, ta?apa?a; 
straight cak”, cixay; we nimat, lu-ba?a; tooth 
yn-sn, hii-dit (-sn transposed form of com- 
mon Salish suffix -ns). Proto Salish compared 
with modern Kwakiutl and Nootka gives 
in either case 6 agreements in 55 pairs, or 
11%: cut nik, 4i-, ky-; eye qlwm, Gs-, qas-; 
one nk, nam,—(Nootka independent nu- 
meral is ¢awaak); swell piws, bul-a, pux”-aa; 
thou n-wi, s-u, s-uwa; wash éaw, ¢ux”, ¢u-; 
woman stani, —, tuy- (Mosan lung-). The 
time depth calculated from these percent- 
ages has to be added to half the time depth 
of proto Salish in order to obtain the full 
time depth of Mosan. For Salish-Quileute 
it is then 55/2 plus 58, therefore 86 centuries. 
For Salish-Kwakiutl or Salish-Nootka it is 
55/2 plus 47, therefore 75 centuries. These 
figures are a little above those obtained by 
direct comparison of present-day languages. 
The closeness of the results strengthens the 
likelihood that we have something approxi- 
mating a consistent measure of time depth. 
The fact that the second approach gives a 
greater time depth, strengthens the suspicion 
that the lexico-statistic test list is so framed 
as to foreshorten the measure of profound 
time depths. We may therefore suggest that 
the longest of our measures may be the 
nearest correct, and take as the time depth 
of Mosan the figure of approximately 9000 
years. 

The comparison of Chimakuan with 
Wakashan show these two stocks to be closer 
to each other than they are to Salish. Com- 
parison of proto Wakashan with Quileute 
and Chemakum discloses the following 
agreements: breathe haas-, hax-, hax; cut 
kiy-, kat-, ? (Chemakum word not found); 
fat Aaac, Auuk-, —; four muy, ba?yas, 
mi’iis; louse Gay, —, qapit; not way, 
wa, k*a; smell mays-aa, —, masa; guts 
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¢iyim, —, ¢iina?a. The five Wakashan- 
Quileute agreements are found in a total 
of 40 pairs, or 13%; the six Wakashan- 
Chemakum in 39 pairs, or 15%. Taking the 
smaller of these percentages and allowing 
for 39 centuries as the age of Wakashan, 
we obtain 63 centuries as the age of Waka- 
shan-Chimakuan, or, to abbreviate the 
name, Chimkashan. This grouping consti- 
tutes a sub-phylum of Mosan. 

The direct comparison of modern Chima- 
kuan and Wakashan languages gives results 
varying from 7% to 12%, as follows: 
Kwakiutl-Quileute 7%, Kwakiutl-Chema- 
kum 10%, Nootka-Quileute 9%, Nootka- 
Chemakum, 12%. The minimum figure 
calculates to about 65 centuries, agreeing 
with the other calculation. The higher per- 
centages in the other cases lead to the in- 
ference that the dialects developing out of 
the proto period of each stock remained in 
contact with each other, thus inhibiting 
divergence to some degree. The geographic 
sequence was evidently Kwakiutl-Nootka- 
Chemakum-Quileute. 

To illustrate the kind of similarities found 
in Chimkashan, the agreements between 
Nootka and Chemakum are given: belly 
taad-a, qam-aaui-t; breathe haf-, hax-; 
dig ¢us-aa, caqu- (Chimkashan cu-); earth 
éakume, ¢aqaatuu; four muu, mi?ilis; guts 
¢iyup, ¢iina?a; he ?uH, ?uu?iquu; louse 
qiuin, qapit; many ?aya, ?isa (?i- from 
?aya-); night ?atHii, ?atstii?a; not wik, 
k*a (Chimakuan wa); smell mis-aa, masa; 
there hit, hii?ilii?i; throw ti-aiX, tii?ati?i-; 
two ?aXa, lak¥; what ?aqi, ?atii?is. These 
sixteen agreements are found in 133 pairs 
available for comparison. 


11. We infer common origin of the Mosan 
stocks on the basis of far-reaching structural 
similarities, along with agreement in a fair 
number of specific structural elements, and 
almost 300 sets of phonologically consistent 
presumable cognates, assembled while fol- 
lowing procedures calculated to hold loan 
similarities down to a negligible percentage. 
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Is such a body of material sufficient to 
eliminate completely the element of chance? 

In the course of research with Mosan 
languages, occasionally very striking sim- 
ilarities with European languages were 
found, such as: Quileute siya see, like Eng- 
lish; Tillamook ktw who, like Russian kto; 
Kalispel nas wet, like German; Kwakiutl 
nug”a I, we, like French nu (nous) we; 
Nootka qat- or Quileute Kat- cut, like Eng- 
lish; Nootka q”iq that which, like Latin 
k*id what. In some instances comparative 
evidence shows that the similarity is 
secondary, for example, Tillamook ktw has 
developed by regular phonetic changes 
from proto Salish wtm. Nevertheless, this 
does not dispose of the case, because wt- 
in turn retains a notable similarity with 
Russian kt- and especially with Indo- 
European k“t-. Since there is little possibility 
of contact between the forerunners of Indo- 
European and the Mosan languages for 
many thousands of years back, the similari- 
ties noted would seem to be either mainly 
or entirely accidental. This demonstrates 
that the closeness of individual comparisons 
does not eliminate the possibility of chance. 
What of the number of comparisons? 

Comparative work in Wakashan, princi- 
pally with two languages, has produced 
about 500 correspondences, that is about 
twice the number found for Mosan. These 
comparisons include a great many relatively 
long units, consisting of three or more 
matching phonemes, for example, Kwakiutl 
kim, N 4up tongue (Wakashan Kulm), or 
K mit-a, N mit-aa twist yarn (W mayt-aa). 
Why therefore do we find only 300 generally 
shorter units in Mosan? The considerably 
greater time depth of Mosan has an effect 
upon the number of cognates still persist- 
ing, but should this not be offset by the 
larger number of languages? The best answer 
to such a question, in view of the necessarily 
difficult character of proof for a linguistic 
phylum, is to actually calculate the factor 
of chance. 

The features which determine positively 


or negatively the number of chance sirai- 
larities in linguistic material include: (a) 
number of languages brought into com- 
parison, (b) inner-stock partial identity 
(overlap) of vocabularies, (c) number of 
semantically comparable items in the com- 
pared vocabularies, (d) number of un- 
ambiguous phonologic correspondences dis- 
tinguished, (e) phonetic complexities of 
compared forms. The first and third factors 
increase the possibility of chance, the others 
decrease it. An accurate calculation of the 
effect of all the factors would be an enormous 
statistical and mathematical undertaking, 
but fortunately a rough calculation is easily 
made and will adequately serve our purposes. 

The greater the number of distinct phono- 
logical correspondences, the less room for 
pure chance similarities. If there were only 
two phonemes of equal frequency in each 
of two languages, there would be one chance 
in two of accidental agreement between the 
phonemes of compared elements; if there 
are 25 phonemes the chances are 1 in 25. 
However, if a phoneme is quite rare it will 
have little effect in decreasing the chances, 
so that with 20 normally frequent phonemes 
and 5 rare ones, the chances of accidental 
convergence are closer to 1/20 than to 
1/25. Unusually frequent phonemes dis- 
proportionately increase the chances of 
agreement. The number of phonemes in the 
compared units is an important factor. If 
the chances of agreement in initial phonemes 
is 1/20, and if the same probability holds 
for the second phoneme, then the over-all 
chances are 1/20 times 1/20, or 1/400. 
Such a fraction multiplied by the number of 
semantically comparable items in the vo- 
cabularies of a pair of languages would be 
the measure of chance similarities. For the 
purposes of a rough calculation which will 
give dependable results, it is necessary to 
over-estimate the possibilities of chance by 
a wide margin. 

Making the test with Chehalis (Salish) 
and Kwakiutl (Wakashan), we note that 
the former has 28 consonants capable of 
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occurring in initial position, the latter 42. 
The lower figure tells us that there are 28 
distinct phonological correspondences pos- 
sible for initial position. One of the con- 
sonants, h, does not occur in the second 
position of stems. Of the three vowels, i 
and u in Kwakiutl interchange with y and 
w. So subtracting h and adding a, we have 
28 distinct phonological correspondences 
possible for the second position. However, 
an element may have no second consonant 
or it may be derived from a Mosan element 
without second consonant. We therefore 
have zero second consonant as a twenty- 
ninth possibility for this position. If all the 
phonemic possibilities represented equal 
frequencies, the factor of chance would be 
1/28 x 1/29 = 1/812. To allow liberally for 
the unequal frequencies and for phonological 
flexibility (e.g. comparing glottalized with 
non-glottalized consonants), let us reckon 
the chance factor at 1/200. Multiplying 
this by 1000, a liberal estimate of the number 
of semantically comparable items in the 
Chehalis and Kwakiutl vocabularies, the 
chance expectation turns out to be five cog- 
nates. This expected number is far exceeded 
by the 48 Chehalis-Kwakiutl comparisons 
noted by Boas in 1933, even disregarding 
over 40 additional similarities found during 
the present study. 

An even more powerful method of re- 
stricting the area of chance is to consider 
only those instances that agree in every one 
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of a group of three or more languages. For if 
the chance factor is 1/200 for two languages, 
the possibilities of finding exactly the same 
agreement in the third language of the set 
is 1/200 times 1/200, that is 1/40,000. It 
is convenient to apply this test to the proto 
languages of our three stocks, that is to cases 
where evidence for a form is found in at 
least two languages of each of the three 
stocks. The items available for comparison 
are not more than 200 Chimakuan, 400 
Salish and 600 Wakashan, and the smallest 
figure sets the limit on the number of three- 
way comparisons which may be made. Multi- 
plying 200 vocabulary items by 1/40,000 
as the chance factor, there is only one chance 
in 200 of finding even one three-way agree- 
ment in our material. But the actual number 
is 21, listed in the Comparative Vocabulary 
under: -awa following, again, -aasi surface, 
roof, sky, ?aya much, good, hawyi or way- 
stop, finish, ya(a) go, step, move, baaq fire, 
ma(a), move, live, dwell, pulx” dust, mist, 
smoke, muyas four, -tx” house, tribe, 
da(ax”) stand, ¢aa- flow, caax” wash, ¢aq 
earth, sand, Ka(a)- cut, hew, Ka(ya) cold, 
Ga- poke, cut; demonstratives ?a-, ya-, 
ta-; ?aw- locative and demonstrative. Altho 
21 is not a large number, in this context it 
represents 4,200 times the chance expecta- 
tions and is decisive. This evidence, being 
fully supported by structural and phono- 
logical correspondences, proves the common 
origin of the Mosan stocks. 
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1. Introduction 

2. Survey of gradation types 
3. The gradation theory 

4, Conclusion 


1. The present paper re-examines, with 
a view to arriving at a more satisfactory 
explanation than those hitherto attempted,! 
one of the most striking peculiarities of 
Eskimo morphophonemics, viz. the grada- 
tion of medial consonants. Consonant grada- 
tion in Eskimo is defined as a systematic 
interchange, within different forms of the 
same morpheme, of two grades, here termed 
the weak grade and the strong grade, of the 
medial? consonant of certain stems. The 


1 The first to present a theory of what is here 
called consonant gradation was Samuel Klein- 
schmidt in his Grammatik der grénlindischen 
Sprache. Berlin 1851, pp. 26-27. His assimilation 
theory was taken over and modified by William 
Thalbitzer, whose chief contributions to this prob- 
lem are to be found in his A phonetical study of the 
Eskimo language, in Meddelelser om Gr¢gnland 31. 
Copenhagen 1904 (especially pp. 248-55), the 
grammatical sketch Eskimo in BAE-B 40:1. Wash- 
ington 1911, especially pp. 1015-16, and the recent 
Uhlenbeck’s Eskimo-Indoeuropean hypothesis, 
=Travaux du Cercle linguistique de Copenhague 
1. 1944, pp. 89-91. In the second volume of the 
Proceedings of the 22nd ICA, Rome 1926, pp. 551- 
67, Thalbitzer criticised Sauvageot’s attempt to 
connect Eskimo with Uralic (Eskimo et ouralien, 
JSAP 16. 285-87 [1924]). A diverging view of the 
phenomenon of gradation has been briefly ex- 
pressed by Schultz-Lorentzen in his recent gram- 
mar of the West Greenland language. MG 129:3. 
Copenhagen 1945, p. 19.—The geographical ex- 
tension of consonant gradation has been followed 
in the texts of D. Jenness in the Report of the 
Canadian Arctic expedition, vol. 183A. 1924, and 
his comparative vocabulary in vol. 15A. 1928, and 
above all in K. Rasmussen’s texts from the Fifth 
Thule expedition 1921-24, published in volumes 
7, 9, and 10 of the Reports of that expedition. 

2 The consonant affected by gradation is with- 
out exception situated at the boundary between 
the ultimate and penultimate syllabics of the 
stem showing gradation. 
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weak grade is represented by a single con- 
sonant phoneme (which may be zero), the 
strong grade by a geminate cluster, or, in 
a few cases, by a non-geminate cluster. 
Gradation is accompanied with a shift of 
stress, forms exhibiting the strong grade 
of the medial consonant carrying heavy 
stress on the syllable immediately preceding 
that consonant, whereas forms with weak 
grade of the medial consonant have weak 
or medium stress on that syllable. Gradation 
appears in identical form in three morpho- 
logical categories: in the plural base of a 
great many nouns, in numerous derivative 
formations, and in certain forms of a number 
of demonstrative stems. Of these only the 
first, gradation in plural base, has attracted 
the attention of previous writers. The orig- 
inality of the present attempt consists partly 
in the fact that it applies a common ex- 
planation to the gradations of these three 
categories, but above all in the nature of the 
explanation itself. 

Earlier theories on this subject have tried 
to account for the appearance of a medial 
cluster in certain forms of a morpheme, al- 
ternating with a single phoneme in other 
forms, as due to an assimilation of the 
medial and final consonants of the weak 
grade form. It has further been argued that 
the syncopation of the vowel intervening 
between these consonants, necessary in 
order to account for their assimilation, is 
produced by a shift of stress. This theory 
may be concisely illustrated by the example 
malik wave ~ mallit plur., where the cluster 
-ll- of the plural has been explained as the 
assimilation product of the medial -l- and 
the final -k of the singular, after the shift 
of stress to the initial syllable had caused 
syncopation of the intervening i. 

While agreeing with earlier theories in 
regarding the stress shift as the primdry 
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cause of such changes of medial consonants, 
the present author abandons the synco- 
pation-assimilation theory as incapable of 
furnishing a satisfactory explanation of the 
majority of gradation types, though both 
assimilation and syncopation are otherwise 
very common processes in Eskimo mor- 
phology. Instead, the theory here presented. 
assumes A DIRECT INFLUENCE OF THE STRESS 
UPON THE MEDIAL CONSONANT, and regards 
the cluster (the strong grade) as an ACCENTU- 
ALLY CONDITIONED GRADATION of the cor- 
responding single consonant (the weak 
grade). In section 3 a detailed account of 
this new theory will be given. 

Illustrative material has been taken from 
the (South) Greenland dialect in preference 
to other Eskimo dialects, owing to the fact 
that this is the only dialect whose phonetic 
conditions have been thoroughly investi- 
gated. The limitation of this paper to Green- 
landic does not mean, however, that con- 
sonant gradation is absent in other dialects. 
From a scrutiny of phonetically recorded 
texts, ranging from East Greenland to Cape 
Prince of Wales in Alaska, it has been pos- 
sible to ascertain that consonant gradation, 
with only slight variations, is a feature com- 
mon to all Eskimo dialects belonging to 
what Swadesh? has called the Inupik group. 
Its presence in the Yupik dialects of South- 
west Alaska is less certain, since the scarcity 
of scientifically recorded texts and reliable 
phonetic data from these dialects renders 
a definitive judgment difficult. In a recent 
analysis of the Unaaliq dialect, unfortu- 
nately based on a very limited body of ma- 
terial, Swadesh‘ describes a type of con- 
sonant change which is perhaps to be 
connected with the gradation of the Inupik 
dialects. He assumes, however, the geminate 
cluster in these cases to be caused, not by 
accentual factors, but by the appearance of 
a morphophonemic vowel group after the 

$Unaaliq and Proto Eskimo. IJAL 17.66-70 
(1951). 


* Unaalig and Proto Eskimo II. IJAL 18.25-34 
(1952). 
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medial consonant. Until the phonetical 
factors underlying the assumed influence 
of vowel groups on the quantity of preceding 
consonants are elucidated, it is perhaps 
better not to rule out altogether the pos- 
sibility of stress influence also on these 
consonant changes. There are also, it would 
seem, in his material, examples of consonant 
gemination, e.g. in imperative forms, where 
there is no vowel group following the gemi- 
nated consonant, but where strong initial 
stress is probable. Material from the Asiatic 
Eskimo dialects has been unavailable to the 
writer. 

The phonemic notation follows the recent 
recommendations published in the April 
issue of IJAL 1952, with the simplified 
symbols w, g, and r for the bilabial, velar, 
and uvular voiced spirants respectively, § 
for the palatal S-sound, y for the palatal 
semivowel, and a for a once existing vowel 
phoneme now fused with i. For a concise 
account of Greenlandic phonology and 
morphology, reference is made to Swadesh’s 
recent treatment in VFPA 6.30-54 (1946). 
In connexion with the present problem it 
is important to remember that all geminate 
consonant clusters, except the nasals, are 
phonetically voiceless. 


2. It will be convenient for the sake of 
reference to assign numbers to the different 
types of consonant gradation. Forms are 
cited without stress marks, but throughout 
the list it should be kept in mind that in 
weak grade forms the medial consonant is 
preceded by a more or less unstressed vowel, 
while strong grade clusters are preceded by 
heavy stress. Examples are given in the 
following order: plural forms, derivatives, 
demonstratives, separated by semicolon. A 
small selection only of the material is given. 

1. -k- : -kk-. Examples: nukaq : nukkat 
youngest sibling of the same sex; taku- to 
see : takku sight, kaki- to stick into something 
: kakkiwik needle cushion; ik- in the north : 
ikka (with deictic element -a) there in the 
north! (interjectional). 
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2. -g- : -kk-. Examples: putuguq : pu- 
tukkut the big toe, isigaq isikkat foot, 
naalagaq : naalakkat master, obeyed one, 
(and countless other passive participles in 


-gaq). 

3. -w- : -kk-. Examples: tuluwaq : tu- 
lukkat raven, iqaluwaq : iqalukkat Polar 
cod. 

4, -q- : -qq-. Examples: ugqaq : uqqat 


tongue, niaquq : niaqqut head; niqi meat : 
niqqak- to be overgrown with flesh (of a 
wound); gam- zn there, out there : taqqama 
(emphatic and anaphorical, with prefix 
ta-). Such prefix forms are somewhat doubt- 
ful, however; see below in section 3. 

5. -r- : -qq-. Examples: amaruq : amaq- 
qut wolf, isiraq : isiqqat ankle, uyarak : 
uyaqqat stone, piaraq : piaqqat young one 
(and all other diminutives in -araq). 

6. -p- : -pp-. Examples: No plurals have 
been found; kipi- to cut off : kipput cutting 
implement, napi- to break : napput- to break 
with something else. 

7. -w- : -pp-. Examples: This gradation 
is exceptional in so far that it is limited to 
modal morphemes suffixed to verb stems. 
The 3 ps. forms showing gradation are noth- 
ing but verbal nouns, however, with nominal 
plural formation. Examples: akiwuq (there 
is) answering = he answers : akipput they 
answer, akiwa does he answer? : akippat do 
they answer? 

8. -t- : -tt-. Examples: awataq : awattat 
kayak bladder; ata- to be connected with : 
attat button, matu- to shut : mattut- to lock 
somebody in. 

9. -t- : -ts-. No plurals have been found; 
ataq name : atsiut- to call somebody after 
somebody, matu door : matsiut- to use as a 
door, nataq floor : natsit flooring board. 

10. -g- : -gg-. Examples: nigaq : niggat 
trap, snare; iga pot : iggawik pot-place = 
kitchen, puuq (< *puguq) : puggut bag; 
ii- to swallow down (< *iga-) : iggiaq gullet. 

11. -r- : -rr-. Examples: anuri : anurrit 
wind; niri- to eat : nirrit- they eat together, 
nirriwik eating place. 

12. -w- : -ww-. Examples: iwik : iwwit 
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grass, sawik : sawwit knife, tuwiq : tuwwit 
shoulder; iwir- to satirize in song : iwwit- 
to sing a drum song; aw- in the north : awwa 
there in the north! 

13. -l- : -ll-. Examples: uilug : uillut 
blue mussel, ailaq : aillat moisture, qayalik : 
qayallit one who has a kayak, (and countless 
others in -lik), malik : mallit wave; sili- 
to sharpen : sillit whetstone, malik wave : 
mallir- to be rough (of the sea). 

14. -m- : -mm-. Examples: amiq : ammit 
skin, imaq : immat sea, uyamik : uyammit 
necklace; kumak wood-worm kummi- to 
be worm-eaten. 

15. -n- : -nn-. Examples: anaq : annat 
excrement, nanuq nannut Polar bear, 
irinaq : irinnat voice, sanik : sannit dust; 
nanuq bear : nannuk- fo capture a bear, inuk 
human being : innuk- to meet people. 

16. -p- : -pp-. Examples: qipaq : qippat 
nostril; anu- to catch seal : ayynuwik place 
for hunting, tipi- to fly : tinput- to fly away 
with something. 

17. -s- : -ts-. Examples: nasaq : natsat 
hood, tasiq : tatsit lake, ikusik : ikutsit 
elbow; qasu- to be tired : qatsut- to be tired 
of something, tusar- to hear : tutsaq hearing. 

18. -y- : -ts-. Examples: nuyaq : nutsat 
hair of the head, puyuq : putsut fog, smoke, 
kuyak : kutsat loin; puyuq : putsir- to get 
foggy, kuyak : kutsak- to receive the loin of 
a killed animal. 

19. Zero : -§§-. Three subtypes: a/ -ia- : 
-i{fa-. Examples: iggiaq iggiffat gullet, 
kikiak : kikifSat nail; qia- to weep : qiS- 
awiga- do. before somebody. b/ -ua- : -uSfa-. 
Examples: ayuaq : ayuSSat boil, uluaq : 
uluSSat cheek, qinnuaq qippuSfat ray. 
c/ -aa- -a§§a-. Examples: annuraaq 
annuraffat blouse, naaq : nafSat stomach, 
igalaaq : igala{Sat window. 

20. -{- : -{f-. Only a few isolated examples 
have been found. Examples: ifi eye : i{Sat 
spectacles, qifuq driftwood : qiSSi- to find a 
piece of driftwood. 

21. Zero : -ss-. Only two isolated in- 
stances: niu : nissut leg, kaniuq : kanissut 
sea scorpion. 
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From the above list it will be seen that 
consonant gradation is a pervading feature 
of the phonological system of Greenlandic, 
not one single consonant phoneme being 
unaffected by it. 


3. In the introduction the main thesis 
of the theory of consonant gradation was 
stated, viz. that it is the position of the 
stress accent that is directly responsible for 
the quantity of the medial consonant in 
forms exhibiting gradation. An attempt will 
be made in this section to demonstrate that 
such a theory in fact accounts for all cases 
of gradation in a simple and consistent way. 

A theory assuming a direct influence of 
stress accent upon consonants, far from being 
anything new or revolutionary in linguistics, 
is of course an old acquaintance to all 
students of language, though to Germanic 
scholars it is known as ‘Verner’s law’, and 
to Finno-Ugrianists as ‘Stufenwechsel’, In 
a language such as Eskimo, where we find 
a systematic interplay of stress shift and 
consonant gradation, it should be natural, 
I think, to try to adopt the same method 
of explanation of such gradations as the 
one so successfully applied to the Uralic 
consonant gradation, which has been shown 
to be the result of early stress shifts. The 
gradations in Suomi-Finnish forms such as 
hete : heiteet pl. source, or kukka : kukat 
flower, where the stress is now on the initial 
syllable in both forms, are thus due to Proto- 
Uralic stress shifts, the weak grade con- 
sonant being once preceded by unstressed 
vowel: *heték : hétteyet, kukd4t : kukka. 
Contrary to Thalbitzer’s opinion,’ I do 
not think that the Uralic ‘Stufenwechsel’ 
and the Eskimo consonant gradation are so 
“dissimilar in character that they are in 
reality beyond comparison,” but that they 
are, on the contrary, essentially identical. 

I do not consider it necessary to go into 
details regarding the physiological and 

5 Is there any connection between the Eskimo 


language and the Uralian? ICA 22 (Rome 1926), 
p. 2. 551-67 (1928). 
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phonetical factors involved in the process 
of stress influence on consonants. Suffice 
it to recall the basic fact that the greater 
intensity of a stressed vowel, consisting 
chiefly in a stronger pressure of pulmonary 
air on the speech organs, is apt to linger on 
to the immediately following consonant, 
giving it greater duration and, in the case 
of stops and spirants, often voicelessness. 
On the other hand, consonants following 
immediately after an accentual minimum 
are apt to be spirantized and/or voiced. 
It is matter of course that these general 
principles are differently actualized in dif- 
ferent languages in accordance with the 
phonemic system of the language in ques- 
tion. 

When looking through the examples given 
in the list in section 2, one is immediately 
struck by a peculiarity which would seem 
to put the suggested explanation out of the 
question, viz. the fact that one identical 
geminate cluster very often appears as the 
strong grade of two different consonants, 
as in classes 4 and 5, where -qq- corresponds 
now to -q-, now to -r-, or classes 6 and 7, 
where -pp- corresponds now to -p-, now to 
-w-. And sometimes the identical geminate 
cluster functions as the strong grade of even 
three different weak grade consonants, as 
in classes 1, 2, and 3, where -kk- corresponds 
to -k-,-g-, and -w- respectively. On the other 
hand we find that an identical weak grade 
consonant may have two or even three 
strong grades, as when -g- is strengthened 
to -kk- in class 2, but to -gg- in class 10, 
or when -w- is strengthened to -kk- in class 
3, but to -pp- in 7, and to -ww- in 12. This 
difficulty, serious as it may seem to the 
theory of accentually conditioned grada- 
tion, is not insurmountable, as the following 
paragraphs will show. 

It is convenient to start the discussion by 
examples taken from classes 1, 2, and 3, all 
three having as strong grade the geminate 
cluster -kk-, corresponding in class 1 to 
-k-, in 2 to -g-, and in 3 to -w-. The problem 
here is the variety of weak grades. A closer 
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scrutiny of the forms soon gives the clue to 
the problem, however. In class 1 we find 
that the -k- of the weak grade is without 
exception situated at the boundary between 
the first two syllables of the word: nukak, 
taku-, ika-. In class 2, on the other hand, 
the -g- of the weak grade is never found in 
that position: putuguq, isigaq, naalagaq. 
In class 3, finally, it will be seen that the 
-w- of the weak grade always follows the 
vowel u, in addition to being never found 
between the first two syllables: tuluwaq, 
iqaluwaq. 

Each of the three weak grade consonants 
corresponding to the one geminate cluster 
-kk- is thus seen to be limited to a certain 
position in the word. The natural inference 
is that the difference between them is due 
to this difference in position. Since they 
assume the identical strong grade -kk- it is 
further natural to conclude, seeing that in 
most gradation classes the strong grade is 
nothing but the geminated weak grade, that 
all three weak grades here derive from an 
earlier non-geminate -k-. The reason why 
this original medial -k- has been preserved 
intact in class 1, but become weakened to 
-g- in 2, and labialized to -w- in 3, is to be 
accounted for by its position in the word, as 
was just said. Its position in the words of 
class 1, between the first two syllables of the 
word, which position will be called the post- 
initial position, must be characterized by 
factors tending to preserve the original 
nature of the consonant. The most im- 
portant of these factors is assumed to be a 
secondary stress on the initial syllable, not 
strong enough to cause gemination of the 
following consonant, but enough to preserve 
it from the spirantization and voicing inci- 
dent to it in the position of class 2. The 
weakening to -g- in the weak grade of this 
class is not difficult to account for, seeing 
that -g- in these words is situated at the 
intensity minimum of the word, between 
the vowel of the middle, wholly unstressed 
syllable and the vowel of the strongly 
stressed final syllable. This position of the 
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consonant wil] be called the prefinal posi- 
tion. As for class 3, it requires no long ex- 
planations. It is simply the same as class 2, 
with the original -k- weakened to -g- in 
prefinal position, only subsequently labial- 
ized to -w- by the preceding u. In fact, the 
unlabialized stage -g- is still found in the 
words listed in class 3, alternating with -w-. 
In this way it is possible to demonstrate 
that what from a purely synchronical point 
of view appears as a rather complex grada- 
ton with three different weak grades cor- 
responding to one and the same strong 
grade, in a historical perspective becomes 
simplified to a case of regular gemination 
-k- : -kk-, the weak grade only subsequently 
having become modified in accordance with 
different phonetical conditions. 

The first three gradation classes have been 
discussed rather at length, in order to show 
how the gradation theory is able to account 
for seemingly complex changes of conso- 
nants, but now that the general principles 
have been demonstrated, it will be possible 
to proceed at a more rapid rate. Gradation 
classes 4 and 5 present a close parallel to 1 
and 2, only transferred to the uvular series 
of consonants. As is to be expected, -q- 
is the post-initial variant, and -r- the pre- 
final variant of the weak grade consonant. 
A labialized counterpart to the -w- of 3 is 
lacking, naturally enough considering the 
phonetic nature of -r-. The gradations of 
classes 6 and 7 present still another parallel 
to those already given, with a two-member 
weak grade, one spirant in prefinal position, 
one stop in post-initial position. The grada- 
tion of class 7 is remarkable in so far that 
it occurs exclusively in the indicative and 
interrogative mode markers of intransitive 
vowel-stem verbs. A probable explanation 
of the absence of this gradation from nom- 
inal plurals is the fact that the utilization 
of the sequences -wu- : -ppu-, -wa- : -ppa-, 
and -wi- (without strong grade) as suffixes 
of action nouns evidently made them un- 
suitable as suffixes of entity nouns. 

A glance at the Greenlandic phonemic 
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system shows that there is a marked asym- 
metry as regards the dental stop t, as it 
lacks a corresponding dental spirant, while 
the other stops have each a homorganic 
voiced spirant: k/g, q/r, and p/w. This 
asymmetry has led to a disturbance of the 
symmetry of consonant gradations, too, in 
so far as the strong cluster -tt- corresponds 
to only a one-member weak grade, the simple 
stop -t-, both in post-initial and, prefinal 
position, instead of to the theoretically 
expected prefinal spirant *d. On the other 
hand, a secondary process of assibilation, 
caused by a following i (a), has split up the 
strong grade, regularly a geminate cluster 
-tt-, into two variants, one (-tt-) before the 
vowel phonemes a and u, the other (-ts-), 
before the vowel phoneme i. 

It was just pointed out that the stops, 
except t, are accompanied in the phonemic 
system by their homorganic voiced spirants. 
The theory of consonant gradation shows 
that from an historical point of view we 
have to reckon with two kinds of spirants 
in Greenlandic. One group are the spirants 
developed in prefinal position from original 
stops, which may be called secondary spi- 
rants, the other group are the original 
spirants. The different origin of these two 
kinds of spirants is also reflected in their 
different treatment in the process of grada- 
tion. While the secondary spirants naturally 
enough are strengthened to geminate stops: 
-g- : -kk-, etc., the original spirants have 
as corresponding strong grade a geminate 
spirant: -g- : -gg-, etc. A natural conse- 
quence of the phonetic character of these 
original spirants is that they are not subject 
to the double treatment in the weak grade, 
according to post-initial and prefinal posi- 
tion, since they cannot be further weakened 
(without losing their consonantal character 
and disappearing altogether, which in fact 
has occurred in several cases). 

Examples of gradations of the original 
spirants are to be found in classes 10 (-g- : 
-gg-), ll (-r- : -rr-), and 12 (-w- : -ww-). 
Plural forms such as puggut bags from class 
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10, corresponding to the singular puuq, must 
go back to a period of the language when 
there was a medial spirant in the singular, 
at the boundary between the two original 
syllables. Gradation classes 13 through 16, 
comprising the gradations of the lateral 
spirant and of the three nasals, present 
nothing remarkable. These gradations are 
also simple cases of gemination, and just 
as with the original spirants there are no 
weak grade variants according to position. 

Skipping for the moment gradation classes 
17 and 18, which present special problems, 
we now turn to classes 19 and 20. These 
have in common the strong grade -{f-, but 
while in class 20 we find the expected weak 
grade -{-, the weak grade forms of 19 have 
no medial consonant at all. These latter 
forms, containing the vowel sequences -ia-, 
-ua-, and -aa-, have been explained, no doubt 
correctly, as deriving from earlier forms 
with medial -y-. The whole class, conse- 
quently, is composed of cases analogical to 
the sporadical examples in preceding classes 
of weak grade zero spirant in gradation 
with geminate spirant. As to the very 
scantily represented gradation class 20, 
-{- : -{{-, it must be regarded as a special 
case of the preceding class, being historically 
identical with it, but with later modification 
of the weak grade. Other Eskimo dialects, 
e.g. Labrador and Mackenzie, testify to 
original medial -y- in the two words which 
make up this class, the nouns ifi eye and 
qifuq wood. The original gradation, conse- 
quently, was -y- : -yy-, just as in 19. The 
reason why the weak grade -y- has not been 
lost here is probably to be sought in its 
post-initial position, in contrast to the pre- 
final position occupied by the original, later 
lost -y- of all the weak grade forms of class 
19. The transition -y- > -{-, in its turn, 
may be due to the high vowels surrounding 
the consonant, in one case i-i, in the other 
i-u. 

Of the remaining classes of gradations, 
viz. 17, 18, and 21, the two former present 
some special problems. The difficulty here 
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arises from the circumstance that the strong 
grade in these two classes is a nongeminate 
cluster -ts-, in contrast to the geminate 
cluster in the strong grade of all the other 
classes (except the secondarily assibilated 
-ts- from -tt- in 9). It would exceed the 
purpose of this paper to try to unravel the 
problem as to the original appearance of 
these gradations, an attempt that would re- 
quire extensive dialectal and comparative 
investigations, as the sibilants are the least 
stable element in the phonemic system of 
the Eskimo dialects. It seems to be probable, 
however, that we have to reckon with the 
presence of affricates in the phonemic system 
during the period when consonant gradation 
was developed. Such affricates, in all prob- 
ability of the type ts and t¢, were regularly 
geminated to tts and ttg when preceded by 


Original graduations 


-ké : ‘kk. 


-q* : ‘qq- 
-p* : “pp- 
ate” “apg 


strong stress, but in other positions they 
were liable to lose the initial plosive element. 
The gradation -s- : -ts- of class 17 may thus 
derive from an original gemination -ts- : 
-tts-, which is corroborated by the fact that 
the conservative western dialects have ts 
or tS corresponding to Greenlandic s, and 
further that in the Greenlandic cluster ts 
the t-element is phonetically long. The 
gradation -j- : -ts- of class 18 may be tenta- 
tively derived from an earlier gemination 
-t¢- : -tt¢- (> -tts-). 

As to the gradation of class 21, zero : -ss-, 
it seems to occur in only two isolated cases, 
both containing the sequence -i(ss)u. It 
might be a special development of the grada- 
tion zero : -{§- of 19, the exact conditions 
of which have been impossible to determine. 


The explanation here attempted of the 
gradations of 17 and 18 should be regarded 
as nothing more than preliminary, a more 
definitive statement having to wait till 
further research has succeeded in throwing 
more light on the older stages of the phono- 
logical system of Eskimo. But the general 
scheme of consonant gradation is perfectly 
clear, emerging as an originally completely 
regular system of consonant gemination, 
in which every consonant of the language 
partakes, a gemination caused by a displace- 
ment of stress. If we let a hyphen symbolize 
any syllabic, a grave accent secondary stress, 
and an acute accent primary stress, the 
assumed original gradation system of the 
stops, with the subsequent positionally 
conditioned development of the weak grade, 
may be represented like this: 


Present graduations 


higt : ‘ck. 


‘, : ‘tt + a/u ‘ts + i/o 


The gradations of the demonstrative stems 
are especially interesting in so far as they 
prove beyond any doubt that the cluster 
of the strong grade is due to the geminating 
force of the stress accent, and not to a proc- 
ess of assimilation, which in these cases is 
out of the question. In these stems, e.g. aw- 
north, ik- up there (in the north), suffixation 
of a deictic element -a takes place when the 
stems are used interjectionally. Now as it 
is a natural tendency in any language to put 
strong stress on the initial syllable of a form 
employed to arouse the instant attention of 
an interlocutor (cf. e.g. the initial stress in 
Greek vocative forms), so these demon- 
stratives receive strong initial stress when 
thus used as interjections. And as a conse- 
quence of this strong stress on the syllable 
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preceding the medial consonant, that con- 
sonant becomes geminated, with the result- 
ing forms 4wwa, ikka, etc. 

Another use of the demonstrative stems 
is to be noted in connexion with the present 
problem. When their pointing force is to be 
directed to a preceding item of the discourse, 
or else emphasized, an element ta- is prefixed 
to the stems. This by the way is the only 
instance of prefixation in Eskimo. The 
anaphoric and emphatic prefix ta- naturally 
enough attracts the chief stress of the form. 
The initial consonant of the stem, having 
become medial as a consequence of the pre- 
fixation, thus comes to follow the heavily 
stressed vowel of the prefix. And gradation 
of the consonant is produced. Examples: 
stems qaw- south, paw- east become taqqawa 
and tappawa. It must be admitted that 
these cases of gradation are subject to some 
doubt, since other Eskimo dialects seem 
to possess consonant-final variants of the 
prefix, e.g. tat- before stems with initial 
q- and p-. It is therefore conceivable that 
the geminate clusters of the Greenlandic 
prefix forms are assimilation products of the 
initial consonant of the stem and the final 
consonant of the prefix. But no trace of such 
a consonant is found when the prefix is 
attached to stems with initial vowel, e.g. 
uw- and aw-, yielding tauw- and taaw-. 


4. It was pointed out in the introduction 
that consonant gradation is typical of all 
Eskimo dialects all the way from Alaska to 
East Greenland. This circumstance together 
with the fact that several types of gradation 
cannot be properly understood except when 
viewed in the light of an older reconstructed 
stage of the phonemic system of the lan- 
guage, makes it improbable that consonant 
gradation is a recent development inEskimo. 
It might not be too hazardous to seek its 
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origin in the period preceding the splitting 
up of the common Eskimo parent language 
into the predecessors of the present dialects. 
It is to be hoped that further study of the 
Yupik dialects of Alaska and Asia, and 
maybe even of Aleut, focussed on this 
problem, will make possible a more definitive 
statement. 

Should it be possible to prove that con- 
sonant gradation of the accentually condi- 
tioned type established for Eskimo in this 
paper is a primitive trait of the language 
group, it will be interesting to reconsider in 
this new light the question of the genetic 
relationship of Eskimo to other language 
families. The cumulative evidence of ar- 
chaeology and to some extent physical 
anthropology has made it increasingly cer- 
tain that the original home of the Eskimos 
was in the Old World, thousands of miles 
to the west of their present territory, and 
has shown that the basic features of the 
oldest known Eskimo culture are pre- 
ponderantly Asiatic, or Eurasiatic. The 
evidence of linguistics points in the same 
direction. It has long been known that 
certain fundamental grammatical categories 
are expressed by identical morphemes in 
Eskimo and Uralic. When it is considered 
that the most characteristic trait of the 
phonology of Proto-Uralic was an ac- 
centually conditioned consonant gradation 
of essentially the same type as that which 
we have found to exist in Eskimo, the con- 
clusion imposes itself that, if not sprung 
from the same ethnical parent stock, the 
ancestors of the present Eskimos and 
Uralians must in any case have lived in 
intimate contact over a considerable space of 
time. If this conclusion is correct, the science 
of linguistics has been able to add a strong 
link to the chain of evidence proving the 
Old World origin of the Eskimos. 
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0. Inventory of phonemes 

1. Consonant phonemes 

2. Vowel phonemes 

3. Combinations of phonemes 

4. Alternation of phonemes 

5. Juncture features 

6. Phonemes introduced by Spanish 


0. Sierra Nahuat! has fifteen consonant 
phonemes p, t, c, é, k, k”, g, s, 8, h, m, n, 
1, w, y, and eight vowel phonemes i, 1’, e, 
e", a, a", 0, O°. 


1. Consonant phonemes are divided into 
two groups: stops and continuants. 

1.1. The stops are p, t, c, ¢, k, k”, g. 

p, t, k are voiceless stops with aspirated 
variants in utterance final position, un- 
aspirated variants elsewhere. t and k tend to 
be fronted; t is pronounced with the tongue 
tip between the teeth: poposoka it bubbles, 
tet stone, ka with, tagol corn. 

c and é are affricated stops at alveolar 
and alveopalatal points of articulation: 
cahci he shouts, éa'wak greasy. 

k* is a labialized velar stop: k*ali good. 


1 This dialect of Nahuatl, popularly known as 
Aztec, is distinguished from others by the absence 
of the tl phoneme, hence the term Nahuat. There 
are approximately 50,000 (1940 census) native 
speakers of Nahuat in the mountain area of 
northern Puebla, Mexico. Data were gathered by 
the authors in 1948 and 1949 while working under 
the auspices of the Summer Institute of Linguis- 
tics. Heraclio Oropeza, a native of Xalacapan, 
Presidencia of Zacapoaxtla, was the informant. 
The authors are indebted to Arch McKinlay, a 
previous linguistic investigator in this area, for 
much background material, and to their colleagues 
of the Summer Institute of Linguistics, partic- 
ularly Viola Waterhouse, for helpful suggestions 
in organizing the data. A preliminary draft of the 
paper was drawn up during attendance at the 1949 
session of the Summer Institute of Linguistics, at 
the University of Oklahoma. 
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The voiced velar stop g presents a non- 
symmetrical feature in the stop series. It 
is quite limited in distribution but occurs in 
a number of words of undisputed native 
origin: kimaga he hits it, tagol corn, ta-gat 
man. The series could be considered sym- 
metrical if voiced stops introduced through 
Spanish loans were considered (see 6). This 
paper, however, treats the native elements 
and Spanish innovations separately. Note 
that some other dialects of the language 
also have a nonsymmetrical voiced stop 
series.” 

1.2. The continuants are s, 8, h, m, n, 
1, w, y. 

s and § are sibilants, voiced when followed 
within the word by voiced consonants, 
voiceless elsewhere. 8 is somewhat backed 
but not retroflexed: sokit mud, So'éit flower, 
toisweckaliswan our smiles. 

h is voiceless: oho'me two: by two, kitah 
they see. 

m and n are voiced nasals. n is velar before 
velar stops or w; varies freely between 
alveolar and velar in word final position; is 
dental in all other positions. Like the dental 
stop, n is produced with the tongue tip be- 
tween the teeth: mela‘n truth, ne‘pa there. 

1 is a dental lateral produced with the 


2 Richard Pittman (personal communication) 
reports a rare nonsymmetrical voiced velar g in 
the Nahuatl dialect of Tetelcingo, Morelos. 
Howard Law (personal communication) reports 
from the Gulf dialect of Nahuat (as spoken in 
Mecayapan near Minatitl4n, Veracruz) a non- 
symmetrical voiced velar g phoneme, and b and 
d as submembers of p and t. Kenneth Croft, how- 
ever (IJAL 17.32-36 [1951]), reports no voiced stops 
for the Matlapa Nahuatl dialect of San Luis 
Potosi. So also report Herbert Whealy (personal 
communication) of the Atliaca Nahuat dialect of 
Guerrero and Norman McQuown (El México Anti- 
guo 6:61-72 [1942]) of the Olmeca-Mexicano dialect 
as spoken in Nauzontla, Puebla. 
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tongue tip between the teeth. Preceding 
a voiceless consonant or silence, it is followed 
by a voiceless offglide: lama:t old woman, 
ta‘l dirt. 

w and y are semivowels. w is voiceless 
before voiceless phonemes or when utterance 
final; it is voiced in other positions. It is 
characterized by rounded lip stricture and 
may also have a velar onglide in certain 
positions. The velar onglide is always present 
after 1 or n: notasalwa:n my clothes, nota:- 
nwa'n my teeth. It is optional in word initial 
position, with greater frequency before 
back vowels: wi'ca he comes, wala‘s he will 
come. Intervocalicaliy the velar onglide is 
absent: owih difficult. In the positions where 
w is voiceless the velar onglide is also absent 
ipatiw its price, nisiwtata I am hot. 

y is voiceless preceding a voiceless pho- 
neme or silence, voiced elsewhere: ya's he 
will go, noma‘y my hand. 


2. Vowel phonemes are divided into two 
groups: short and long. 

2.1. Short vowels are i, e, a, 0. i varies 
freely from [i] to [1]; e from [e] to [e]. a is [a] 
varying to [0] before w. o has no conspicuous 
variant. Examples: yo'lik he was born, 
tepa'n stone wall, Sikpata change it, kitoka 
he chases it, simi very, kini‘n how, tet stone, 
k*awit tree. 

2.2. Long vowels are i, e*, a‘, o. The 
quality of long vowels is in general more 
stable than that of short vowels. e varies 
freely between [e'] and [ei]; the other long 
vowels correspond phonetically to the close 
variants of the short vowels (a° = [a’]). 
This feature marks another difference be- 
tween Sierra Nahuat and other Nahuatl 
dialects in which long vowels may differ by 
quality. There is, however, some quantita- 


3 For the Nahuatl] dialect of Tetelcingo, More- 
los, Pittman reports the following vowel system: 
i,i*,e,e°, a, a°, 0, 0° = [1,i, e, ie, a, a*, o, uj pho- 
netically. For the Gulf dialect of Nahuat, Law 
reports the following vowel system: i, i-, €, e, a, 
a*,0,u = [i~1,i',e,e°,a~ @, a',0,0° ~ u’] pho- 
netically. For the Matlapa Nahuatl of San Luis 
Potosi, Kenneth Croft (op. cit.) reports the fol- 
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tive variation in perceptible length of long 
vowels, but no phonemic distinction. Ex- 
amples: yo'li*k slowly, te:pan on or over all 
the people, Sikpa-ta melt it, kito‘ka he plants 
it. 


3. Combinations of phonemes. Phonemes 
are combined in the following syllable pat- 
terns: V epat skunk, VC ista*k white, CV 
Siwit leaf, CVC tehwa'n we, CCV &kita 
look!. The CV pattern is the most common. 

Within the syllable patterns, all con- 
sonants occur initially and all except p and 
k* occur finally. The initial occurrence of 
h and g is restricted to the beginning of non- 
initial syllables. The final occurrence of m 
is restricted to the end of non-final syllables. 
Examples syllable initial: picotic dirty, tagol 
corn, kati more, k*e'k-ti fox, tagat man, 
co'n-ti hair, éitiltic red, masaka goblin, 
nikneki I want, lama‘t old woman, se: one, 
Siwit leaf, wehka far, ya's he will go, oho-me 
two by two. Examples syllable final: epat 
skunk, copek sweet, teigneltithke-h a suf- 
ferer, a wretch, nomec my foot, neémaka 
he gives me, o-mpa there, melasn truth, tiltik 
black, istat salt, kaStil rooster, wiwta day 
after tomorrow, noma‘y my hand, ta‘kah 
men. 

3.2. Consonant clusters within the syl- 
lable are extremely rare. Two types of 
syllable initial consonant clusters occur. 
One of these is found in the bound alternant 
swa‘- of the word siwa‘t woman as in swa:pil 
female child. The other type results from the 
combination of the shortened alternant &- 
of the imperative prefix Si- and a verb be- 
ginning with a consonant: skita look!. At 
times the sibilant approaches a phonetic 
syllabic quality; this syllabicity is a feature 
of the cluster type and does not constitute 
another phoneme. 

3.3. Between syllables, consonant clusters 
of various types occur. These are limited to 





lowing vowels: i, i-, e, e*, 0, 0°, a, ac = [i ~ 1, 
e~e,0 ~ u ~ Oi, a] phonetically and without 
stated qualitative differences between long and 
short vowels. 
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combinations of two consonants. No syste- 
matic limitations on combinations of syl- 
lable final consonants plus syllable initial 
consonants has been observed; however, 
there are certain detailed limitations. m 
precedes only p, and p precedes only t. 
g precedes or follows only n. t occurs rarely 
as initial member of a cluster.4 k” never 
occurs as initial member of a cluster. The 
phoneme 1 has not bean observed as final 
member of a cluster. 

Actual combinations noted are: pt, tt, tk, 
tw, cp, ct, ec, c¢, ck, ck”, cs, cS, cm, cn, cw, 
cy, Gp, ét, éc, &¢, ék, ¢k’, és, &8, ém, én, 
éy, kp, kt, ke, ké, kk, ks, k8, km, kn, ky, gn, 
st, sc, st, sk, sk”, sm, sn, sw, sy, Sp, St, Sc, 
8é, Sk, 8k*, Sm, Sn, Sw, Sy, hp, ht, he, hé, hk, 
hk”, hs, h$, hm, hn, hw, hy, hh, mp, nt, ne, 
né, nk, nk”, ng, ns, ns, nm, nn, nw, ny, Ip, 
lt, le, 1é, 1k, Ik, Is, 18, Im, In, lw, ly, wp, wt, 
we, wé, wk, wk”, ws, wS, wm, wn, ww, wy, 
yp, yt, ye, yé, yk, yk”, ys, y8, ym, yn, yw. 

3.4. All vowels occur initially, medially 
and finally in syllables. Examples: Initial 
in V, VC: itkat sheep, eci‘n bean, ahpa‘c-ti 
dish, okse’ another, i'n the, evyi three, a*S8ka'n 
now, o'me two; medial in CVC, CCVC: 
a'tik watery, mec-ti foot, tatah they are 
burning, kostik yellow, a‘ti*k he drank, me‘c- 
ti moon, ta‘tath Mister!, o-lot corn; final 
in CV, CCV: weli he is able, motema he is 
sweating himself in the bathhouse, Siktati- 
burn it!, Sikte‘mo: seek it!, picpil children, 
mote'ma it is piling up, Sikta‘ti: hide it/, 
Sitemo: descend!. 

3.5. There are no vowel clusters within 
the syllable. Vowel clusters between syl- 
lables consist of two short vowels or of one 
long and one short vowel combined in either 
order: moisti your fingernail, miak more, 
teignelti‘hke-h a sufferer, a wretch, noswa:- 
ikni‘w my sister, motaloa he runs, k“altia: 
at is useful. 

4 Clusters of the identical consonants tt or kk 
occur only when the vowel is lost from such a com- 
bination as -ti + t- or -ki + k- as in: kimati he 
learns + -to- continuative + -keh pluralizer > 


kimattokeh they are learning; kineki he wants it + 
-ka indefinite past > kinekka he wanted it. 


4. Alternation of phonemes. 


4.1. g and y alternate with k. When a 
morpheme -k is added to a root of the form 
CVkV, g or y replaces the k of the root. 
Examples: ¢o'ka he cries: éo:gak he cried; 
miki he dies: miyik he died. The choice of the 
g or y alternant is conditioned by the ad- 
jacent vowels. In one word, ta-gat man 
there is a different alternation; g occurs 
when the final consonant is a stop, k when 
the final consonant is a continuant: ta-gat 
man: ta‘kah men. 

4.2. § alternates with y. When a mor- 
pheme beginning with t or k is added to a 
root ending in y, § replaces the y of the root: 
tagoya he shells corn: tagoStok he is shelling 
corn, tapiya he tends (animals): tapiskeh 
herdsman. 

4.3. h alternates with k. When a mor- 
pheme beginning with k is added to a form 
in which the cluster -hk- occurs, h replaces 
the k of the cluster: tehko he goes up + -ka 
past > tehhoka he went up. 


5. Juncture features. 

5.1. Stress is a word marker. It occurs 
on the penultimate syllable of the word 
(exclusive of enclitics, which are hyphenated 
to show close grammatical [not phonolog- 
ical] joining). There are a few words which 
appear not to follow the rule but these occur 
in the following circumstance: when’ the 
stressed syllable has a short vowel and the 
final syllable has a long vowel, phonetically 
the length appears more prominent than the 
stress. Examples: ihko-n thus, aksa: some- 
body, tagaci‘n man (respectfully); but a-ci-n 
water (respectfully) is heard with the regular 
penultimate pattern. 


5.2. In utterance final position, a non- 
phonemic glottal stop follows a final vowel. 
In any other position the glottal stop does 
not occur. It is considered a feature of the 
utterance and not a _ phoneme:® &kita 
[Skita?] look!, Skita tagat look, manl. 

5 To one listening to the language for the first 
time, this final nonphonemic glottal stop sounds 
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6. Phonemes introduced by Spanish. Na- 
huat has been very hospitable to Spanish 
words. Only two conditions of entrance have 
been imposed: any stressed vowel is usually 
lengthened, and h is added after final vowels 
of nouns. Examples: korneta > korne‘tah 
trumpet, kamioneta > kamione‘tah small 
truck, reata > rea‘tah rope. Such Spanish 
particles as de of, asta until, and para for 
appear in Nahuat unchanged. New pho- 
nemes have been readily accommodated: b, 
d, fi, r, ¥, u. Examples: bu'roh burro, de of, 
pi‘fiah pineapple, sombre‘roh hat. New 





stronger than the very lenis but phonemic h. 
The glottal stop, however, is only utterance final, 
is lost in utterance medial position or when suffixes 
are added and has no morphemic value. The h, 
on the other hand, occurs in word medial both 
singly and in clusters with other consonants, is 
not lost in utterance medial, has various mor- 
phemic values. That is, h acts like other final con- 
sonants, [?] does not. 
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clusters have been added such as gr (gra‘sias 
thanks), ie’ (sientoh hundred), ea (pelear 
to fight), eo (deseo desire), rn (korne’ tah 
trumpet), rk (serka near). 

It would be possible to consider the 
Spanish loans as now part of the Nahuat.® 
This would set up the following segmental 
phonemes for acculturated Nahuat: stops 
p, t, c, &¢, k, k¥, b, d, g; continuants s, 8, m, 
n, |, r, tr, w, y, h; short vowels i, e, a, 0, u; 
long vowels i, e’, a‘, o°, u’. Stress would 
then be considered phonemic in the entire 
system due to failure of certain words such 
as nasién nation and kamién truck to be 
modified in accordance with the pattern 
in §.1. 


6 As has been done in Zoque. Cp. W. L. 
Wonderly, ‘‘Phonemic Acculturation in Zoque,”’ 
IJAL 12.92-95 (1946). ‘‘. . . the very extent of as- 
similation of Spanish loans to Zoque . . . demon- 
strates that the Spanish loans are, in effect, Zoque 
words and must accordingly be treated as such.”’ 
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0. Introduction 
1. Abbreviations 
2. Bibliography 


0. Nahuatl was first reduced to writing 
in the 16th century. Since that time exten- 
sive bibliographies have included works 
dealing with the language.! Probably the 
most complete coverage for Nahuatl was 
attained in the bibliographical monument 
compiled by Vifiaza toward the end of the 
last century.2 Bibliographies devoted to 
Nahuatl exclusively, usually specialized as 
to form or content, have either been issued 


1Some of the better known and more readily 
accessible are: (1) Ludewig, Hermann E. The lit- 
erature of American aboriginal languages. London, 
Triibner and Co. (1858). xxiv, 258 pp. (Triibner’s 
Bibliotheca glottica. I). (2) Garefa Icazbalceta, 
Joaquin. Apuntes para un catdélogo de escritores 
en lenguas indfgenas de América. México (1866). 
xiii, 157 pp. (3) Pilling, James C. Proof-sheets of 
a bibliography of the North American Indians. 
Washington, Govt. print. off. (1885). xl, 1135 pp. 
(Smithsonian institution. Bureau of ethnology. 
Misc. publ. no. 2). (4) Vifiaza, Cipriano Mufioz y 
Manzano, conde de la. Bibliograffa espafiola de 
lenguas ind{genas de América. Madrid, ‘‘Sucesores 
de Rivadeneyra’’ (1892). xxv, 427 pp. (5) New- 
berry library, Chicago. Edward E. Ayer collection. 
A bibliographical checklist of North and Middle 
American Indian linguistics. Chicago, The New- 
berry library (1941). 2 v. (6) Catélogo de obras 
escritas en lenguas indfgenas de México o que 
tratan de ellos de la biblioteca particular de 
Salvador Ugarte. México, Editorial Jus (1949). 
xxix, 221 pp. 

2 Op cit. 

3 For example: (1) Toro, Alfonso. Manuscritos 
en lengua mexicana existentes en la Biblioteca 
nacional de México. Ethnos 2a. ép. 1.72-77 (1922- 
1923). (2) McAfee, Byron. Bibliografia de gramé- 
ticas y métodos de lengua ndhuatl que poseo. 
Investigaciones lingiifsticas 3.227-230 (1935). (3) 
Horcasitas Pimental, Fernando. Piezas teatrales 
en lengua néhuatl: bibliografia descriptiva. 
Boletin bibliogr4fico de antropologfa americana 
11.154-164 (1948). 
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separately? or appended to linguistic or 
other contributions.‘ 

This compilation of sources supersedes all 
Nahuatl bibliographies which have appeared 
since 1890, and is designed to bring Vifiaza’s 
work up to date as far as the one language 
is concerned. 

In the research activities of the past six 
decades, attention has been given to both 
‘modern’ Nahuatl (dialects still spoken or 
recently extinct) and ‘classical’ Nahuatl 
(dialects spoken at the time of the Con- 
quest, but now extinct, with only written 
records remaining). 


1. Bibliographical entries herein are pat- 
terned after Library of Congress ‘main’ 
entries. For the sake of brevity in biblio- 
graphical detail, certain abbreviations have 
been adopted: 

A: Abside. 

CDHM: Coleccién de documentos para 
la historia mexicana. México, Oficina tip. 
de la Secretaria de fomento (1897-1903), 
6 v. 

CGLM: Coleccién de gramaficas de la 
lengua mexicana; pub. bajo el cuidado de 
los sefiores D. Francisco del Paso y Tron- 
coso y D. Luis Gonzalez Obregén, por el 
Museo nacional de México. México, Imp. 
de I. Escalante (1885-1904). 3 v. 

CL: Cuadernos lingiiisticos. Suplemento 
escolar de “Investigaciones lingiiisticas.” 

E: Ethnos. 


4 As, for example, in: (1) Canfield, Delos Lin- 
coln. Spanish literature in Mexican languages as 
a source for the study of Spanish pronunciation. 
New York, Instituto de las Espajias de los Estados 
Unidos (1934). 257 pp. (2) Davila Garibi, J. Ig- 
nacio. Del ndéhuatl al espafiol..Tacubaya, D. F. 
(1939). 406 pp. (Instituto panamericano de geo- 
graffa e historia. Publicacién nim. 40). (3) Gari- 
bay K., Angel M. Llave del ndéhuatl. Otumba, 
Méx. (1940). 259 pp. 
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FBC: Ms in the Franz Boas Collection of 
the American Philosophical Society Li- 
brary, Philadelphia. 

ICA-P: International Congress of Ameri- 
canists. Proceedings. 

IL: Investigaciones lingiiisticas. 

MA: El México antiguo. 

MN-A: Museo nacional de arquelogia, 
historia y etnografia (México, D. F.). 
Anales. ‘ 

PVT: México. Direccién de antropologia. 
La poblacién del valle de Teotihuacan; 
representativa de las que habitan las re- 
giones rurales del Distrito Federal y de los 
estados de Hidalgo, Puebla, México y Tlax- 
cala. México, Direccién de talleres graficos 
(1922). 2 v. 

RMEA: Revista mexicana de estudios 
antropoldégicos. 

SMGE-B: Sociedad mexicana de geo- 
grafia y estadistica. Boletin. 

Tl: Tlalocan. 

TIT: Tlatelolco a través de los tiempos. 

Where it has been possible to determine, 
the dialects under consideration have been 
specified. Materials I have examined are 
annotated sketchily, to show something of 
the contribution ,to Nahuatl linguistics; 
items I have not seen are marked with an 
asterisk (*). To make annotations brief the 


following abbreviations have been used 
throughout: 
(1) Voe = vocabularies or word lists. 
(2) Ln = loanwords: words of Nahuatl 


origin in Spanish (S) or English (E), or 
words of Spanish origin in Nahuatl (N). 
For example, Ln S means Nahuatl loans in 
Spanish; Ln N, Spanish loans in Nahuatl. 

(3) Pl = place names: Pl N refers to 
unassimilated Nahuatl place names; PI! §, 
place names of Nahuatl origin but com- 
pletely or partially assimilated to the 
Spanish phonemic system and word pattern. 


(4) Per = personal names in Nahuatl 
only. 
(5) Etym = etymologies of Nahuatl 


forms or Spanish forms of Nahuatl origin. 
(6) Mor = morphemes: stems, affixes, 
and other bound forms. 
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(7) Pdg = paradigms. 

(8) Vs = verses. 

(9) Sg = songs. 

(10) Bl Nar = biblical narratives, in- 
cluding translations of the Bible, prayers, 
and other Christian inspirational and ritual 
literature. 

(11) Fl Nar = folklore narratives, i. e. 
texts of folklore material. 

(12) Nar = narrative texts, including 
other cultural material. 

(13) Comp = comparisons between the 
forms of Nahuatl and other languages, also 
comparisons between two or more dialects 
of Nahuatl (with the languages or dialects 
in question noted in parenthesis). For ex- 
ample, Comp (Nahuatl—Cakchiquel) de- 
notes Nahuatl forms compared with Cak- 
chiquel forms; Comp (dialect of Pochutla, 
Oaxaca—dialect of the Valley of Mexico), 
forms from Pochutla compared with forms 
from a dialect of the Valley of Mexico. 

In addition to the qualified categories 
above, I list, without abbreviation, discus- 
sions of phonology, morphology, orthog- 
raphy, and other matters bearing directly 
on the language. 


2. Bibliography. 

(1) Adoracién de los reyes; auto en lengua 
mexicana (andnimo) traducido al espajiol 
por Francisco del Paso y Troncoso... en 
homenaje al XII Congreso internacional de 
americanistas, celebrado en Paris del 17 al 
22 de septiembre de 1900. Florencia, Tip. 
de S. Landi (1900). pp. 33-71. (Biblioteca 
nd4uatl. vol. 1—El teatro (cuaderno 2°)). 
{Bl Nar] 

(2) Aesopus. Fabulas de Esopo. Traduc- 
cidn anénima al ndhuatl or mexicano, re- 
visada y con su lexicologia y sintaxis, mo- 
derna ortografia ndhuatl, y traduccién al 
castellano por Celtatecatl. ICA-P 11.100— 
115 (1895). [Fl Nar] 

(3) . Fabuias de Esopo en idioma 
mexicano publicadas por el dr. Antonio 
Pefiafiel. México, Oficina tip. de la Secre- 
taria de fomento (1895). 37 pp. [Fi Nar] 

(4) ——. FAbulas de Esopo en mexicano; 








ies 
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texto, traduccién literal al espafiol, voca- 
bulario y gramAtica por el dr. Hugo Leicht. 
IL 3.405-420 (1935). (Fl Nar] 

(5) ——. In sasanillahtolli in kitlali se 
tlamatini itoka Esopo. Askapotsalko 
(1949). 42 pp. (Nawatlahtolnemachtila- 
moxtli; Biblioteca del estudiante del nawatl, 
no. 3). [Fl Nar] 

(6) Aleocer, Ignacio. El espafiol que se 
habla en México, influencia que en él tuvo 
el idioma mexicano o néhuatl; traducciones 
de asuntos desconocidos de los eddices de 
Sahagtin en mexicano. Tacubaya, D. F. 
(1936). 93 pp. (Instituto panamericano de 
geografia e historia. Publicacién nim. 20). 
[Bl Nar, Ln N, Voc, Ln §, Per, Pl N, PIS] 

(7) Alvarez y Guerrero, Luis G. Estudio 
filol6gico comparativo entre los idiomas 
nahuatl y huaxteco. ICA-P 11.396-425 
(1895). [Phonology, Morphology, Voc, Mor] 

*(8) Amaya, Jestis. La lengua mexicana 
6 ndhuatl en relacién con las indoeuropeas. 
México (1926) 10 f. 

(9) Anénimo mexicano. MN-A la. ép. 
7.115-132 (1903). [Nar] 

(10) Arreola, José M. Toponimia ind{- 
gena. PVT 2.653-670 (1922). [Pl S] 

(11) ——. Tres vocabularios dialectales 
del mexicano. IL 2.428-443 (1934). [Voe: 
dialects of San Andrés Ixtlan and Tuxpan, 
Jalisco; and Suchitlan, Colima] 

(12) Aztee (Golfo) I. México, D. F. 
(n. d.). 31 pp. [Voc] 

(13) Barlow, Robert H. Anales de Tula, 
Hidalgo, 1361-1521. T] 3.2-13 (1949). [Nar] 

(14) ——. Expediciones en el occidente 
de Guerrero: III, enero de 1948. T] 2.280- 
284 (1947). [Voc, Nar] 

(15) ——-. Una bula de Paulo Quinto, 
que concede ciertas indulgencias para la 
parroquia de Santiago Tlatelolco, 1612. 
TIT 4.36-41 (1945). [Bl Nar] 

(16) . Cuauhtlahtoa: el apogeo de 
Tlatelolco. TIT 10.14-42 (1948). [Nar, Sg] 

*(17) ——. Nahuatl texts: transcriptions 
of recordings. 23 leaves. FBC. 

(18) ——. El reverso del eddice Garcia 
Granados. TIT 8.33-48 (1946). [Nar, Pl N] 

(19) . Testamento de Maria Alonso, 
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india de Tlatelolco. TIT 7.55-61 (1946). 
[Nar] 

(20) Barlow, Robert H. and Smisor, 
George T. Nombre de Dios, Durango; two 
documents in Néhuatl concerning its foun- 
dation: Memorial of the Indians concerning 
their services, c. 1563; Agreement of the 
Mexicans and the Michoacanos, 1585. 
Sacramento, Calif., The house of Tlaloc 
(1943). xxv, 103 pp. [Nar] 

(21) Barra y Valenzuela, Pedro. Investi- 
gaciones en formas dialectales del mexicano. 
IL 2.160-169 (1934). [Voe: various dialects 
in the states of Hidalgo, Puebla, Morelos, 
and Veracruz] 

(22) . Nahuaxochmilli (Jardin na- 
hoa). México, D. F., Editorial Polis (1939). 
89 pp. [Vs] 

(23) ——. Raices etimoldgicas del idioma 
ndhuatl. México, D. F., Ediciones ‘‘Educa- 
cién” (1944). 93 pp. (Serie técnico-pedagé- 
gica, vol. 7). [Morphophonemics, Mor, Voc] 

(24) Barrios Espinosa, Miguel. Textos de 
Hueyapan, Morelos. Tl 3.53-75 (1949). [Fl 
Nar, Nar] 

(25) Tlapaliskixochitl. Azcapot- 
zaleo, D. F., Tlaloe (1949). 39 unnumb. pp. 
(Nawatlahtolnemachtilamoxtli; Biblioteca 
del estudiante del nawatl, no. 1). [Vs, Nar] 

(26) Becerra, Marcos E. Algunas anota- 
ciones al “Vocabulario agricola nacional.” 
IL 3.311-319 (1935). [Ln S] 

(27) ———. Conexiones lingiiisticas entre 
nahoas i mayas. IL 4.335-341 (1937). 
[Voc: ‘‘voces nahoas venidas del maya’’] 

(28) ——. Expedicién de Hernan Cortés a 
las Hibueras en 1524-1525. ICA-P 17.427- 
435 (1910). [PIS] 

(29) . Nombres geogrdficos del estado 
de Tabasco de la Republica Mexicana; 
origen lingiifstico, estructura original y 
significacién de los nombres de lugares de 
Tabasco que no corresponden 4 la lengua cas- 
tellana. México, Imp. del gobierno federal 
(1909). 109 pp. [Pl S] 

(30) ——-. Observaciones sobre los “Otros 
469 errores del diccionario de Madrid,” del 
dr. D. Augusto Malaret, de la Universidad 
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de Puerto Rico. IL 2.395-408 (1934). [Ln 


8] 

(31) ——. Sobre “Como hablamos en 
Tabasco.” IL 2.59-64 (1934). [Ln §] 

(32) ——. Sobre la palabra castellana 


‘“nahoa”. IL 4.104-106 (1937). [Etym] 

(33) Belmar, Francisco. Glotologia indi- 
gena mexicana. Estudio comparativo y 
clasificacién de las lenguas indigenas de 
México. México (1921). li, 226 pp. [Voc; 
Mor; Pl N; Per; Voce: dialect of S. Juan de 
Dios Tuxpan, Jalisco; Voc: dialect of Su- 
chistlan, Colima] 





(34) ——. México, D. F., Imp. Vic- 
toria (1924). 272 pp. 
(35) ——. Lenguas de la familia nahuat- 


lana.—su clasificacién. ICA-P 17.238-250 
(1910). [Comp (Nahuatl—Opata, Eudeve, 
Pima, Tepehuan, Tarahumar, Cora, Ca- 
hita)] 

(36) ——. Lenguas indigenas de México. 
Familia mixteco-zapoteco y sus relaciones 
con el otomi.—Familia zoque-mixe.—chon- 
tal—huave y mexicano. México, Imp. 
particular (1905). 378 pp. [Voc; Mor; Pdg; 
Voe: dialect of Teotitl4n, Oaxaca] 

(37) Bible. N. T. Mark. Nii-kwali-tana- 
watiiltsiin jesu kristo; kimej tajkwilooj iin 
yool-kwali markos. Zacapoaxtla, Puebla 
(n. d.). 70 leaves. [Bl Nar, tr. by Arch 
McKinlay] 

(38) Bible. N. T. John. El santo evangelio 
segiin San Juan. Icamanal toueiteco quenemi 
quihcuilo San Juan. Tacubaya, D. F., Imp. 
a su 6rden, (n.d.). 136 pp. [Bl Nar, tr. by 
J. T. Dale] 

(39) Boas, Franz. El dialecto mexicanc 
de Pochutla, Oaxaca. IJAL 1.9-44 (1917). 
[Phonology, Morphology, Comp (dialect of 
Pochutla—dialect of the Valley of Mexico), 
Voc, Mor] 

(40) ——. Phonetics of the Mexican 
language. ICA-P 18.107-108 (1913). [Pho- 
nology: dialects of the Valley of Mexico and 
Pochutla, Oaxaca] 

(41) ——. Spanish elements in modern 
Nahuatl. Jn Todd memorial volumes, ‘ed. 
by John D. Fitz-Gerald and Pauline Taylor. 
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New York, Columbia University Press 
(1930). vol. 1, pp. 85-89 [Ln N]} 

(42) Boas, Franz and Arreola, José M. 
Cuentos en mexicano de Milpa Alta, D. F. 
JAF 33.1-24 (1920). [Fl Nar] 

(43) Boas, Franz and Haeberlin, Herman 
K. Ten folktales in modern Nahuatl. JAF 
37.345-370 (1924). [Fl Nar: dialect of Milpa 
Alta, D. F.] 

*(44) Breve explicacién de algunos puntos 
de doctrina cristiana, en idioma mexicano, 
para facilitar 4 la clase indigena conocimien- 
tos necesarios acerca de su bien espiritual. 
Teziutlin, J. M. Cuesta 4 cargo de R. 
Cuesta (1893). 19 pp. 

(45) Brinton, Daniel C. On the words 
“Anahuac” and ‘Nahuatl’. American an- 
tiquarian 15.377-382 (1893). [Etym] 

(46) . The words “anahuac” and 
“nahuatl”. ICA-P 10.28-37 (1894). [Etym] 

(47) Campos, Rubén M. EI folklore y la 
musica mexicana; investigacién acerca de 
la cultura musical en México (1525-1925) 
... México, Talleres grdficos de la nacién 
(1928). 351 pp. [Sg] 

(48) Canfield, Delos Lincoln. Spanish 
literature in Mexican languages as a source 
for the study of Spanish pronunciation. 
New York, Instituto de las Espajfias en los 
Estados Unidos (1934). 257 pp. [Bi Nar, 
Voc, Orthography, Ln N] 

(49) Cantares en idioma mexicano, im- 
presos segin el manuscrito original que 
existe en la Biblioteca nacional, bajo el 
cuidado del dr. Antonio Pejiafiel CDHM 2. 
cuaderno (1899). xiii, 136 pp. [Sg] 

(50) Cantares en idioma mexicano, re- 
produccién facsimiliaria del manuscrito ori- 
ginal existente en la Biblioteca nacional, 
que se imprime por acuerdo del sr. gral. D. 
Manuel Gonzdlez Cosio... bajo la direc- 
cién del dr. Antonio Pefiafiel. México, 
Oficina tip. de la Sec. de fomento (1904). 
27 pp., 85 leaves. [Sg] 

(51) Carochi, Horacio. Arte de la lengua 
mexicana ...Impreso con licencia, en Mé- 
xico: por Iuan Ruyz. Afio de 1645. Reim- 
preso por el Museo nacional de México. 
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CGLM_1.395-538 (1892). [Morphology, 
Pdg, Mor, Voc, Prosodics; defective copy 
seen] 

(52) ———. Compendio del arte de la len- 
gua mexicana... dispuesto con brevedad, 
claridad y propiedad por el p. Ignacio de 
Paredes...y dividido en tres partes: en 
la primera se trata de todo lo perteneciente 
4 reglas del arte...en la segunda ensefia 
la formacién de unos vocablos, de otros... 
en la tercera se ponen los adverbios mds 
necesarios de la lengua. . . Con las licencias 
necesarias, en México, en la imprenta de la 
Biblioteca mexicana... Afio de 1759. Re- 
impreso segtin la ediciédn que se hizo en la 
imprenta de la Biblioteca mexicana el afio 
de 1759. México, Tip. de A. Pardo (1902). 
235 pp. [Orthography, Phonology, Mor- 
phology, Mor, Voc, Pdg, Syntax] 

(53) ——. Compendio del arte de la lengua 
mexicana... dispuesto con brevedad, clari- 
dad y propiedad, por el padre Ignacio de 
Paredes ... Reimpreso de la edicién hecha 
en México, en la imprenta de la Biblioteca 
mexicana, el afio de 1759. Corr. cuidadosa- 
mente por el... fr. Rufino M. Gonzalez y 
Montoya. Puebla, “El Escritorio,’” 1910. 
125 pp. 

(54) Carranza, José de. Arte donde se 
contienen todos aquellos rudimentos y 
principios-preceptivos que conducen a la 
lengua mexicana. Dividese en siete libros. 
CGLM 2.47-224 (1900). [Phonology, Mor- 
phology, Mor, Voc, Pdg] 

(55) Cartilla ndéhuatl-espafiol para los 
monolingiies del estado de Morelos y de las 
regiones central y sur del estado de Puebla. 
México, Instituto de alfabetizacién en len- 
guas indigenas (1946). 1939 pp. [Voc] 

(56) Castillo, Cristébal del. Fragmentos 
de la obra general sobre historia de los 
mexicanos escrita en lengua ndhuatl...4 
fines del siglo XVI. Los tradujo al caste- 
llano Francisco del Paso y Troncoso. Flo- 
rencia, Tip. de 8S. Landi (1908). 107 pp. 
(Biblioteca nduatl, vol. V—tradiciones, mi- 
graciones (cuaderno 2°)). [Nar] 

*(57) Chimalpopocatl Galicia, Faustino. 


Breve vocabulario de nombres nahoas usa- 
dos en el Departamento de Tuzpan, Vera- 
cruz. Biblioteca aportacién histérica. Mé- 
xico, Editor Vargas Rea (1947). 

(58) . Silabario de idioma mexicano. 
Quinta ed. México, Antigua imp. de Mur- 
guia (1892). 32 pp. [Orthography, Voc, Bl 
Nar, Nar] 

(59) ——. Vocabulario correcto conforme 
a los mejores gramaticos en el mexicano, 
o Didlogos familiares que ensefian la lengua 
sin necesidad de maestro. MN-A 4a. ép. 
5.522-538 (1927). [Voc, Pdg, Mor] 

(60) Codex Aubin. Manuscrito azteca de 
la Biblioteca real de Berlin, anales en mexi- 
cano y geroglificos desde la salida de las 
tribus de Aztlan, hasta la muerte de Cuauh- 
temoc. CDHM 4. cuaderno (1902). 99 pp. 
[Nar] 

(61) Codex Chimalpopocatl. Die Ge- 
schichte der kénigreiche von Colhuacan und 
Mexico; text mit iibersetzung von Walter 





Lehmann. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer 
(1938). vi, 391 pp. [Nar] 
(62) ——~. Traditions des anciens Mexi- 


cains; texte inédit et original en langue na- 
huatl avec traduction en latin par M. le 
dr. Walter Lehmann. JSAP ns 3.239-297 
(1906). [Nar] 

(63) Codex Ramirez. Relacién del origen 
de los indios que habitan esta Nueva 
Espafia, segtin sus historias, examen de la 
obra, con un anexo de cronologia mexicana 
por el lic. Manuel Orozco y Berra. México, 
Editorial Leyenda (1944). 294 pp. [Per, 
PI §} 

(64) Codex tonalamatl Aubin. Das to- 
nalamatl der Aubin’schen sammlung. Eine 
altmexikanische bilderhandschrift der Bi- 
bliothéque nationale in Paris (manuscrits 
mexicains nr. 18-19). Auf kosten seiner 
excellenz des herzogs von Loubat herausge- 
geben. Mit einleitung und erliuterungen 
von dr. Eduard Seler. Berlin, Druck von 
gebr. Unger (1900). 145 pp., 20 leaves. 
[Per, Voc] 

(65) Cédice Sierra. Fragmento de una 
némina de gastos del pueblo de Santa 
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Catarina Textipan (Mixteca baja, estado de 
Oaxaca) en geroglifico popoloca y explica- 
cién en lengua ndhuatl. 1500 4 1564. Se 
publica bajo la direccién del dr. N. Leon. 
México, Poulat, litografiéd (1906). 62 pp. 
[Nar] 

(66) -——. Traduccién al espafiol de su 
texto nahuatl, y explicacién de sus pinturas 
jeroglificas por el doctor Nicoldés Ledén. 
México, Imp. del Museo nacional de ar- 
queologia, historia y etnografia (1933). 71 
pp. [Nar] 

(67) Comedia de los reyes escrita en me- 
xicano a principios del siglo XVII (por 
Agustin de la Fuente?); la tradujo al 
castellano Francisco del Paso y Troncoso 
...en homenaje al XIII Congreso interna- 
cional de orientalistas que se reunird en 
Hamburgo del 4 al 10 de septiembre de 
1902. Florencia, Tip. de S. Landi (1902). 
75-127 pp. (Biblioteca naéuatl. Vol. 1, El 
teatro (cuaderno 3°)). [Bl Nar] 

(68) Conde Ochoa, J. The phantom lover: 
version II. Tl 2.34 (1945). [Fl Nar: dialect 
of Benito Judrez, Puebla] 

(69) Copias de manuscritos antiguos, 
recogidos por el lic. Lauro Castafiedo, para 
el Congreso de americanistas. ICA-P 11.524— 
527 (1895). [Bl Nar, Vs] 

(70) Cornyn, John H. An Aztec master 
musician. Maya society quarterly 1.182—187 
(1932). [Nar] 

(71) . Aztec metric literature. ICA-P 
22.463-487 (1926). [Vs] 

(72) . Carochi y la antigua literatura 
mexicana. IL 3.157-160 (1935). [Vs] 

(73) Cornyn, John H. and McAfee, Byron. 
Tlacahuapahualiztli (Bringing up children). 
Tl 1.314-351 (1944). [Bl Nar] 

(74) Davila Garibi, J. Ignacio. A prop6- 
sito de la voz nahuatl “Itztapalapan”. IL 
4.101-103 (1937). [Etym] 

(75) ——. Conferencia biogrdfica anec- 
dética, acerca del distinguido mexicanista, 
C. profesor D. Mariano Jacobo Rojas. 
SMGE-B 43.427-465 (1934). (Sg, Vs] 

(76) ——. Cosas del terrujio, aportacién 
minima al estudio del folklore toponimico 
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de Jalisco. México, D. F., Libreria ed. 
“San Ignacio de Loyola” (1946). 48 pp. 
(P1 §] 

*(77) ——. Curso de raices de lenguas 
indigenas referida a las ciencias bioldégicas. 
México, Imp. del Instituto de biologia 
(1942). Tomo 1 (Primer semestre del ajio 
lectivo). 

(78) ——. Del naéhuatl al espafiol. Tacu- 
baya, D. F. (1939). 406 pp. (Instituto 
panamericano de geografia e historia. Pu- 
blicacién nim. 40). [...hispanizacién de 
los vocablos nahuas,” pp. 133-325, Per, Pl 
N, PIS, Voc, Ln S, Ln E] 

(79) . Epitome de rafces nahuas. IL 
5.122-269 (1938). [Phonology, Morphology, 
Voc, Mor, Pl S] 

(80) —— . México, Ediciones “In- 
vestigaciones lingiiisticas” (1938). 151 pp. 

(81) —— ——. 2. ed. corregida y aumen- 
tada. México, D. F., Editorial Cultura 
(1949). 2 v. 

(82) ——. La escritura del idioma nahuatl 
a través de los siglos. Academia nacional de 
ciencias “Antonio Alzate.”” Memorias y re- 
vista. 54.223-309 (1934). [Voc, P1S, Orthog- 
raphy] 

(83) —— ——. IL 3.3-57 (1935). 

(84) ——- ——. 2a. ed. corregida y au- 
mentada. México, D. F., Editorial Cultura 
(1948). 185 pp. 

(85) ——. El gramatorio nahuatl. IL 
3.233-237 (1935). [Orthography] 

(86) ——. Los morfemas del ndhuatl. 
Sintesis de la conferencia sustentada... 
el 19 de noviembre de 1938 en el paraninfo 
de la Universidad nacional auténoma de 
México, con motivo de la semana lingiiistica 
organizada por el Instituto mexicano de 
investigaciones lingiifsticas, dependiente de 
dicha universidad, con la cooperacién de la 
Direccién general de educacién primaria de 
los estados y territorios; de la Secretaria de 
educacién ptiblica, de la Oficina de educa- 
cién ptiblica, del Summer institute of lin- 
guistics, de Siloam Springs, Arkansas y de 
las academias de las lenguas néhuatl y 
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otomi. México, D. F., Tip. Emilio Pardo e 
hijo (1939). 18 pp. [Morphology, Voc, Mor] 

*(87) ———. Netetlahpaloliztli ca in Te- 
pantlahtoani Xose Innacio Davila Garibi 
otemotitlanili in Teyotic Teuctzin Rafael- 
tzin Aguilar y Santillan, ipampa in ompoal- 
onmatlactli ixiuhtlalnamiquiliz in inelhuay- 
otiliz in Cenictlacayo Tlamatiliztlacanechi- 
colli ‘Antonio Alzate”... 1884-1934. 
Mexihco-Tenochtitlan, Tepoztlacuiloyan in 
E. Pardo huan ipilhuan (1934). 24 pp. 

(88) ———. Observaciones acerca de la 
ortografia de algunos nombres geograficos de 
origen ndhuatl. Estudio leido...en la 
Academia nacional de ciencias “Antonio 
Alzate” en la sesién del 3 de abril de 1933. 
México, D. F., Imp. Emilio Pardo e hijo 
(1936). 32 pp. [Orthography, Pl 8, Voc, Pl 
N, Mor] 

(89) . Ortografia de nombres geo- 
graficos de origen ndhuatl. IL 1.104-115 
(1933). [Voc, Pl S] 

(90) . Recopilacién de datos acerca 
del idioma Coca y su posible influencia en 
el lenguaje folklérico de Jalisco. IL 3.248-302 
(1935). [Comp (Nahuatl—Coca, Spanish, 
Caxcan, Tarascan, Cora] 

*(91) ——. La toponimia mexicana en 
boca de nuestros pregones, copleros, can- 
cioneros, y otros ingenios populares. Con- 
ferencia sustentada en la Sociedad folklé- 
rica de México, la noche del 16 de mayo de 
1945. México, Libreria ed. ‘San Ignacio de 
Loyola” (1946). 121 pp. 

(92) ———. Toponimias nahuas, normas 
para la interpretacién de toponimicos de 
origen ndhuatl y andlisis etimoldgicos de 
trescientos de ellos. México, D. F., Editorial 
Stylo (1942). 251 pp. (Instituto panameri- 
cano de geografia e historia. Publicacién 
nim. 63). [P1S, Mor, Etym] 

(93) Denison, Thomas 8. The Mexican- 
Aryan sibilants; the noun endings, pre- 
fixes, possessive pronoun compounds, etc., 
with an appendix on comparative syntax. 
Chicago, T. S. Denison & company (1912). 
44 pp. [Comp (Nahuatl—various Indo- 








Kuropean languages including Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin), Bl Nar] 

(94) ——. Mexican linguistics; including 
Nauatl or Mexican in Aryan phonology; 
The primitive Aryans of America; A Mexi- 
can-Aryan comparative vocabulary; Mor- 
phology and the Mexican verb; and The 
Mexican-Aryan sibilants; with an appendix 
on comparative syntax... with an intro- 
duction by H. W. Magoun. Chicago, T. S. 
Denison & company (1913). 449 pp. [Several 
of Denison’s works reprinted] 

(95) ——. Morphology of the Mexican 
verb compared with the Sanskrit, Greek and 
Latin verb, also, morphology of Mexican 
abstract nouns with an appendix discussing 
numerals, phonology, phonology of labials, 
etc. Chicago, T. S. Denison (1910). 31 pp. 
[Comp (Nahuatl—various Indo-European 
languages including Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin)]| 

(96) ——. Nauatl or Mexican in Aryan 
phonology (not including formative syl- 
lables). Chicago, T. S. Denison (1907). 24 
pp. [Comp (Nahuatl—Sanskrit, Greek, La- 
tin, and Germanic)| 

(97) ——. The primitive Aryans of 
America; origin of the Aztecs and kindred 
tribes, showing their relationship to the 
Indo-Iranians and the place of the Nahuatl 
or Mexican in the Aryan group of languages. 
Chicago, T. S. Denison (1908). 189 pp. 
[Comp (Nahuatl—various Indo-European 
languages including Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin), Nar, Bl Nar, Voc] 

(98) Descripcién bibliografica del manus- 
crito titulado ‘“‘Anales de Tecamachalco.”’ 
CDHM 5. cuaderno (1903). 101 pp. [Nar] 

(99) Destruccién de Jerusalén; auto en 
lengua mexicana (andénimo) escrito con letra 
de fines del siglo XVII. Tr. al castellano por 
Francisco del Paso y Troncoso. Florencia, 
Tip. de S. Landi (1907). pp. 131-177. 
(Biblioteca nduatl, vol. 1, El teatro (cua- 
derno 4°)). [Bl Nar] 

(100) Diaz Hernandez, Vicente. Nana- 
watsin. Tl 2.64 (1945). [Nar: dialect of 
Hueyapan, Puebla] 
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(101) Diguet, Leon. Contribution 4 1’étude 
géographique du Mexique précolombien. 
Le Mixtécapan. JSAP ns 3.15-43 (1906). 
[P1 8, Voc, Mor] 

(102) Dominicans. Doctrina cristiana en 
lengua espafiola y mexicana, por los reli- 
giosos de la Orden de Santo Domingo, obra 
impresa en México por Juan Pablos en 1548, 
y ahora editada en facsimil. Madrid, Edi- 
ciones Cultura hispdnica (1944). xxii, 34 
pp., facsim: x-cli (Coleccién de incunables 
americanos, siglo XVI, v. 1). [Bl Nar] 

(103) Edicto de la residencia del Virrey 
Iturrigaray traducido en lengua mexicana. 
Tl 1.227-231 (1944). [Nar] 

(104) Escalada, Apolonio H. El tepoz- 
teco. IL 4.271-301 (1937). [Fl Nar] 

(105) Fernandez Ferraz, Juan. Nahuat- 
lismos de Costa Rica; ensayo lexicografico 
acerca de las voces mejicanas que se hallan 
en el habla corriente de los Costarricenses. 
San José de Costa Rica, Tip. nacional 
(1892). Ixxv, 148 pp. [Morphology, Ln §, 
Voc, Mor, Vs] 

(106) Fernandez y Gonzalez, Francisco. 
Los lenguajes hablados por los indigenas del 
Norte y Centro América; conferencia... 
pronunciada el dia 29 de febrero de 1892. 
Madrid, Est. tip. “Sucesores de Rivade- 
neyra’”’ (1893). 112 pp. [Voc, Mor, Pdg] 

(107) Franco, Felipe. Indonimia geogré- 
fica de! estado de Puebla. México, D. F., 
“Tmpresora periodistica y comercial” (1946). 
386 pp. [Orthography, Mor, P! S] 

(108) Galdo Guzman, Diego de. Arte 
mexicano... dirigido a n. reverendissimo 
p. m. fr. Francisco de Mendoga...Con 
privilegio en México, por la viuda de Ber- 
nardo Caldero . . . afio 1642. Reimpreso por 
el Museo nacional de México. CGLM 
1.281-394 (1890). [Morphology, Mor, Pdg, 
Voce, Syntax] 

(109) Galindo y Villa, Jestis. Geografia 
de México. Barcelona, Editorial Labor 
(1930). 223 pp. (Coleccién Labor. Seccién 
VII. Geografia. n. 275). [P1 8, Ln S$] 

(110) Gante, Carlos de. Narraciones 
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tlaxcaltecas. Puebla, Tip. ‘“Gante’’ (1921). 
[Nar] 

(111) Garefa Conde, Angel. Etimologia 
geografica nacional. IL 2.335-339 (1934). 
[P1 S] 

(112) Gareia Icazbalceta, Joaquin. Vo- 
cabulario de mexicanismos, comprobado 
con ejemplos y comparado con los de otros 
paises hispanoamericanos. Propénense ade- 
mas algunas adiciones y enmiendas 4 la 
iltima edicién (12a.) del Diccionario la 
academia. México, Tip. y lit. ‘La Europea” 
(1899). xviii, 241 pp. [Ln S] 

(113) Garibay K., Angel M. 10 poemas 
cortos en ndhuatl. A 3 no. 8.11-26 (1939). 
[Vs] 

(114) ——. La épica azteca; introduccién, 
versién y notas. A 4 no. 1.48-74; 3.18-25; 
5.26-37 (1940). [Nar] 


(115) ——. Huehuetlatolli, documento A. 
Tl 1.31-53, 81-107 (1943). [Nar] 
(116) ——. Llave del ndhuatl; coleccién 


de trozos cldsicos, con gramatica y vocabu- 
lario, para utilidad de los principiantes. 
Otumba, México (1940). 259 pp. [Phonology, 
Morphology, Syntax, Voc, Nar, Per, Vs, Fl 
Nar; Nar, Vs: dialect of Tuxtla, Veracruz; 
Nar: dialect of Nicaragua] 

(117) ——. Paralipémenos de Sahaguin. 
Tl 1.307-313 (1944); 2.167-174 (1946); 
235-254 (1947). [Nar] 

*(118) Garibi Tortolero, Manuel. Tla- 
centlalixtlamatiliztli guadalupana. Cate- 
cismo sintético guadalupano.. . traducido 
al ndhuatl o mexicano por... D. Pedro 
Rojas. Guadalajara (1938). 32 pp. 

(119) Goldsmith, Peter H. Contribuciones 
indigenas americanas al idioma espajiol. 
ICA-P 20 pt. 3.119-133 (1922). [Ln S, Voc] 

(120) Gonzdlez Casanova, Pablo. El alfa- 
beto mexicano y su valor fonético. ICA-P 


20 pt. 3.151-159 (1922). [Orthography, 
phonology] 
(121) ——. Aztequismos; ensayo etimoléd- 


gico de los mejicanismos de origen azteca. 
México (City). Universidad nacional. Bole- 








” 
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tin. ns t. 1, nim. 2.387-439 (1922). [Pho- 
nology, Ln S] 


(122) ——. El ciclo legendario de Tepoz- 
tecatl. RMEA 2.18-63 (1928). [Fl Nar] 
(123) ——. Un cuento en mexicano. MA 


1.291-307 (1922). [Phonetics, Fl Nar: dia- 
lect of Tepoztian, Morelos] 

(124) . Cuento en mexicano de Milpa 
Alta, D. F. JAF 33.25-27 (1920). [Fl Nar] 

(125) ——-. Un cuento mexicano de origen 
francés. E 1.40-44 (1920). [Fl Nar] 

(126) . Cuentos indigenas. Ed. bi- 
lingiie n4huatl y espajiol. México, D. F., 
Imp. universitaria (1946). 201 pp. (Biblio- 
teca de filologia y lingiifstica indigenas 1). 
[Fl Nar] 

(127) . Los hispanismos en el idioma 
azteca. México, Museo nacional (1934). 52 
pp. (Sobretiro del nim. 4, t. 8 ép. 4a. de los 
Anales del Museo nacional). [Bl Nar; Nar: 
dialect of Tepoztlan, Morelos; Nar: dialect 
of Atlatongo: Nar: dialect of S. Francisco 
Mazapan; Nar: dialect of S. Martfa de las 
Pirdmides; Nar: Ln N; Voc; Phonetics] 

(128) ——. El mexicano de Teotihuacan. 
PVT 2.595-648 (1922). [Phonology, Mor- 
phophonemics, Morphology, Orthography, 
Pdg, Fl Nar, Voc, Mor, Comp (dialect of 
Teotihuac4n—classical)] 

(129) Gonzalez Moreno, Jestis. Etimolo- 
gias del espafiol; esquema de un estudio 
diacrénico del vocabulario hispano-mexi- 
cano. México, J. Porrtia e hijos (1936). 235 
pp. [Phonology, Voc, Pl S] 

(130) . 2. ed. México, D. F., 
Editorial Patria (1942). x, 245 pp. 

*(131) Gonzalez y Montoya, Rufino M. 
El azteca ilustrado. Obra prd&ctica estilo 
Ollendorff. Para facilitar el aprendizaje de 
la lengua mexicana en su primitiva pureza. 
Puebla de Los Angeles (1923). 271 pp. 

*(132) . Cartilla del confesor. Puebla 
de Los Angeles (1922). 196 pp. 

(133) Guerra, Juan. Arte de la lengua 
mexicana, que fué usual entre los indios del 
obispado de Guadalajara y parte de los de 
Durango y Michoacén. Escrito en 1692. 




















Publica esta 2a. ed. precediéndola de un 
prélogo por Alberto Santoscoy. Guadala- 
jara, Anciro y hno. (1900). 98 pp. [Orthog- 
raphy, Morphology, Mor, Pdg, Voc, Syn- 
tax, Bl Nar] 

(134) Gutiérrez Eskildsen, Rosario M. 
Como hablamos en Tabasco. IL 1.265-312 
(1933-1934). [Ln S] 

(135) ——. La vida mexicana en el len- 
guaje. Algunos regionalismos de Tabasco. 
IL 1.20-25 (1933). [Ln S] 

(136) Hernandez, Francisco. Historia de 
las plantas de Nueva Espajia. México, Imp. 
universitaria (1942-1946). 3 v. [Voc] 

(137) Huehue Tlatolli; traduccién de las 
antiguas conversaciones o pldticas, por fr. 
Juan de Torquemada y el dr. D. Alonzo de 
Zurita. CDHM 3. cuaderno (1901). 75 pp. 
[Nar] 

(138) Hunt y de Cortés, Agustin M. Ple- 
garia a Tonantzin (la Virgen de Guadalupe). 
Imitacién del antiguo y cldsico mexicano. 
ICA-P 11.136 (1895). [Bl Nar] 

(139) Ibarra de Anda, Fortino. Contri- 
bucién al estudio del idioma azteca. IL 
3.152-156 (1935). [Phonology, Voc] 

(140) ——. Sin embargo, no sabemos to- 
davia qué quiere decir México. IL 2.445-449 
(1934). [Etym] 

(141) Ihkwak tlawelilohkatkeh in saka- 
tekah 1560-62 okimihkwilwihkeh in biya del 
nombre de dios ipan in yankwik biskayan 
fransisko martin pedro ernandes iwan okse- 
kintin mexihkah. Askapotsalko (1949). 21 
pp. (Nawatlahtolnemachtilamoxtli; Biblio- 
teca del estudiante del nawatl, no. 2). [Nar] 

(142) Tin okichpil teen tsajtsik ‘wiitsa’n 
kwawtaj-koyoot’”’; el muchacho que grité 
“coyote”. Mejicano. Zacapoaxtla, Puebla 
(n. d.) 8 unnumb. pp. [Fl Nar] 

(143) In itskwimmej. México, D. F., 
Instituto lingiiistico de verano (1945). 1 
leaf. [Fl Nar, Orthography: dialect of Xala- 
capan, Zacapoaxtla, Puebla] 

(144] Ives, Ronald L. Two nahuatlan 
terms from northwestern Sonora. IJAL 
13.119 (1947). [Ln S] 
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(145) Jiménez, Tomas F. Idioma pipil; o, 
Nahuat de Cuzcatlan y Tunaldn hoy re- 
publica de El Salvador en la América 
central. la. ed. San Salvador, Tip. “La 
Unién” Dutriz hnos. (1937). ix, 160 pp. 
[Phonology, Orthography, Morphology, Syn- 
tax, Mor, Pdg, Bl Nar, Voc] 

(146) Jiménez Moreno, Wigberto. Origen 
y significacién del nombre “Otomi”. RMEA 
3.62-68 (1939). [Etym, Voc] 

(147) Kroeber, Alfred L. Uto-Aztecan 
languages of Mexico. Ibero-Americana 8.1-27 
(1934). [Voc: dialect of Guayapa, Sinaloa] 

(148) Lasso de la Vega, Luis. Hvei tla- 
mahvicoltica. Libro en lengua mexicana... 
el ano de 1649, ahora traducido y anotado 
por el lic. D. Primo Feliciano Velazquez. 
Lleva un proélogo del pbro. D. Jestis Garcia 
Gutiérrez. México, Carrefio e hijo (1926). 
113 pp. [Bl Nar] 

(149) Lavin, Urbano. Estudio sobre el 
fonetismo en las lenguas nahuatlanas y en 
sus principales dialectos. MN-A 4a. ép. 
1.65-83 (1922). [Phonology; Voc: ‘mexi- 
cano, jaliscience, niquiran”; Voc: dialects 
of Sta. Ma. Hastahuacan, Xochimilco, Sn. 
P. Actopan, Milpa Alta, San Bernabé, San 
Pablo Oxtotepec] 

(150) Law, Howard W. Greeting forms of 
the Gulf Aztecs. Southwestern journal of 
anthropology 4.48-48 (1948). [Voc, Mor: 
dialect of Mecayapan, Veracruz] 

(151) Le Grasserie, Raoul de. Le Nahautl, 
langue des Aztéques, conquérants du Me- 
xique précolombien. Grammaire, vocabu- 
laire, textes avec analyse et traduction inter- 
linéaire. Paris. E. Guilmoto (1903). 416 pp. 
(Bibliothéque linguistique américaine. t. 
XXV). [Phonology, Morphology, Voc, Mor, 
P1S, Fl Nar, Bl Nar, Nar] 

(152) Lehmann, Walter. Ergebnisse einer 
Forschungreise in Mittelamerika und Me- 
xico, 1907-1909. Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 
42.687-749 (1910). [Voc, Pdg; Nahuatl and 
Pipil] 

(153) ——. Traditions des anciens mexi- 
cains. Texte inédit et original en langue 
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nahuatl avec traduction en latin. JSAP ns 
3.239-297 (1906). [Bl Nar] 

(154) Leicht, Hugo. Apuntes relativos a 
la ortografia na4huatl. IL 3.351-356 (1935). 
[Orthography, Voc} 





(155) . Cuestiones ortograficas. CL 
1.1-8 (1935). [PI S] 
(156) . Estudios néhuatl. IL 2.306- 





330 (1934). [Phonology, Morphology, Voc, 
Mor] 

(157) Letanias de Nuestra Sefiora la Vir- 
gen Maria, que se le cantan en su santa 
Casa de Loreto, en ndhuatl 6 mexicano y 
latin, con su lexicologia y sintaxis. Trad. de 
Celtatecatl, A. M. Hunt y de Cortés, quien 
la dedica al Santo Padre Leén XIII. ICA-P 
11.116-136 (1895). [Bl Nar] 

(158) Lépez, Héctor F. Adiciones al vo- 
cabulario agricola nacional. IL 5.67-73 
(1938). [Ln S] 

(159) Luna Cardenas, Juan. Amapoali- 
zamoxtli inik kalmekame. Tepatstlahkuilolli 
pampa h. tl. ikniuhtlazohtlak aztekatl. 
Mexihko tenochtitlan (1937). 32 pp. |Or- 
thography, Voc, Nar] 

(160) . Compendio de gramatica n4- 
huatl. 2a. ed. limitada. México, D. F., 
Editado por h. tl. i. aztekatl (1939). 50 pp. 
[Phonetics, Morphology, Syntax, Pdg, Vs, 
Nar, Voc] 

(161) McAfee, Byron. El aztequismo 
metate. IL 3.145-147 (1935). [Etym] 

(162) The Techialoyan codices: 
Codex E. Tl 2.141-149 (1946). [Nar] 

(163) McAfee, Byron and Barlow, R. H. 
Anales de la conquista de Tlatelolco en 
1473 y en 1521; documento escrito en n4- 
huatl, con una versién al espafiol y notas. 
TIT 5.32-45 (1945). [Nar] 

(164) ——. Un ‘‘cuaderno de marquesas.”’ 
MA 6.392-404 (1947). [Nar: dialect of San 
Cristébal, Guerrero] 

(165) . La guerra entre Tlatelolco y 
Tenochtitlan segtin el cdédice Cozcatzin. 
Traduccién y notas. TIT 7.45-54 (1946). 
[Nar] 

°(166) ——. The titles of Tetzcotzinco. 
Tl 2.110-127 (1946). [Nar] 
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(167) McKinlay, Arch. The account of a 
punitive sentence. Tl 2.368-373 (1948). [Bl 
Nar: dialect of Zacapoaxtla, Puebla] 

(168) McQuown, Norman A. La fonémica 
de un dialecto ndhuatl de Guerrero. MA 
5.221-232 (1940). [Phonology, Voce: dialect 
of Arcelia, Guerrero] 

(169) . La fonémica de un dialecto 
olmeca-mexicano de la Sierra Norte de 
Puebla. MA 6.61-72 (1942). (Phonology, 
Voc, Vs, Fl Nar: dialect of Nauzontla, 
Puebla] 

(170) Malaret, Augusto. Otros 469 errores 
del diccionario de Madrid. IL 2.200—227 
(1934). {Ln S} 

(171) Marden, Charles C. La fonologia 
del espafiol en la ciudad de Méjico. In 
Buenos Aires. Universidad nacional. Insti- 
tuto de filologia. Biblioteca de dialectologia 
hispanoamericana IV. El espafiol en Mé- 
jico, los Estados Unidos y la América Cen- 
tral. Buenos Aires (1938). pp. 87-187. 
[“Cambios fonéticos en palabras de origen 
ndhuatl,” pp. 159-187, Ln S, Voc] 

(172) Martinez, Maximino. Catalogo de 
nombres vulgares y cientificos de plantas 
mexicanas. México, Ediciones Botas (1937). 
551 pp. [Voc, Ln §] 

(173) ——. Las plantas medicinales de 
México. México, D. F., Ediciones Botas 
(1933). 644 pp. [Voc, Ln §] 





(174) ——- ——. 2. ed. México, Ediciones 
Botas (1939). 628 pp. 
(175) ——. Plantas utiles de México. 2. 


ed. México, Ediciones Botas (1936). 400 
pp. [Voe, Ln S] 

(176) Mas sobre la palabra “México”. IL 
2.444445 (1934). [Etym] 

(177) Masiewalkwikayutl. no pl., no pub. 
(1946). 2 pp. [Sg] 

(178) Mathews, Mitford M. Some sources 
of southernisms. University, Ala., Univer- 
sity of Alabama press (1948). 154 pp. [Ln 
E] 

(179) Mazari, Manuel. Un canto arcaico. 
MN-A 4a. ép. 5.55-59 (1927). [Sg] 

(180) Membrefio, Alberto. Aztequismos 
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de Honduras. México, Imp. de I. Escalante 
(1907). 28 pp. [Ln §] 

(181) ——. Nombres geograficos de la 
Republica del Salvador. (Estudio etimold- 
gico). México, Imp. de I. Escalante (1908). 
53 pp. [PI S$] 

(182) . Nombres geograficos indige- 
nas de la Reptiblica de Honduras. Teguci- 
galpa, Tip. nacional (1901). xxix, 118 pp. 
[Pl S] 

*(183) México. Presidente, 1934-1940 
(Cardenas). Mensaje del C. presidente de 
los Estados Unidos Mexicanos, gral. Lazaro 
Cardenas, a los pueblos indigenas de Mé- 
xico. Traducido a lengua ndhuatl por David 
M. Rosales. Revisado y corregido por Igna- 
cio Manuel del Castillo. México, D. A. P. P. 
(1937). 7 pp. 

(184) Mexihkatl itonalama; el periddico 
del mexicano. askapotsalko, d. f., teyekanki: 
miguel barrios e. (nos. 1-16, mayo 12-agosto 
26 de 1,950). [Orthography, Voc, Nar, Fl 
Nar, Vs] 

*(185) Mexihkayotl. México, D. F., So- 
ciedad pro lengua ndhuatl Mariano Jacobo 
Rojas. 

(186) Meza, Otilia. Leyendas aztecas. 
México, Talleres graficos del Museo na- 
cional de México (1934). 133 pp. [Voc] 

(187) Molina, Alonso de. Arte de la lengua 
mexicana y castellana. Obra impresa en 
México, por Pedro Ocharte, en 1571, y 
ahora reproducida en facsimil de original 
facilitado por D. Antonio Graifio. Madrid, 
Ediciones Cultura hispdnica (1945). 82 pp., 
35 leaves. (Coleccién de incunables ameri- 
canos, siglo XVI, v. 6). [Orthography, 
Morphology, Mor, Pdg, Voc, Bl Nar] 

(188) ——. Vocabulario en lengua caste- 
llana y mexicana. Reimpreso de la edicién 
hecha en México en casa de Antonio de 
Spinosa el afio de 1571. Puebla, “El Escri- 
torio” (1910). 380, 21 pp. [Voc] 

(189) ——. Vocabulario en lengua caste- 
llana y mexicana. Obra impresa en México 
por Antonio de Spinosa en 1571 y ahora edi- 
tada en facsimil. Madrid, Ediciones Cul- 
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tura hispdnica (1944). 162 pp. (Coleccién 
de incunables americanos, siglo XVI, v. 4). 

(190) Molina redivivo o nuevo diccionario 
ndhuatl-espafiol y espafiol-nahuatl. IL 3.357- 
402 (1935); 4.175-182 (1937). [Voc] 

(191) Morales, Amado C. Traduccién del 
Articulo 123 de la Constitucién federal de 
la Repiblica a la lengua mexicana. (Dia- 
lecto de Tlaxcala). IL 3.335-348 (1935). 
[Nar] 

(192) Mujfioz, Leda y Mena, ‘Manuel. 
Dialectologia del espafiol de México. Formas 
usadas en el estado de Querétaro, IL 2.105- 
143; 409-421 (1943). [Ln 8S] 

(193) El n&huatl de los tlaxcaltecas de 
San Esteban de la Nueva Tlaxcala. Tl 
3.84-86 (1949). [Voc, Vs] 

*(194) Nahuatlahtol nemachtilamatl (Na- 
huatl study sheets). Mexihco, Amoxtlaneh- 
tiloyan Benjamin Franklin (1945). 38 pp. 

(195) Nida, Eugene A. Morphology; the 
descriptive analysis of words. 2d and com- 
pletely new ed. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan press (1949). xvi, 342 pp. [Voc: 
dialects of Tetelcingo (Morelos), Zacapoax- 
tla (Puebla), Veracruz, and Guerrero] 

(196) Ocaranza, Fernando. La cirugia en 
el Andhuac durante la época precortesiana. 
México, Midy (1936). 16 pp. [Voc] 

(197) Ochoa Lobato, José. Versos en dia- 
lecto mexicano. IL 4.103-104 (1937). [Vs: 
dialect of Tizizipa, Veracruz] 

(198) Olaguibel, Manuel de. La ciudad de 
México y el Distrito federal. Toponimia 
azteca. Toluca, Imp. y encuadernacidén de 
Lambert hnos. (1898). 121 pp. [Pl 8] 

(199) ——-. Onomatologia del estado de 
México, comprendiendo cuatro idiomas: 
mexicano, otomi, mazahua y tarasco. Con 
un apéndice relativo 4 historia, arqueologia 
y 4 la flora y 4 la fauna del estado. Toluca, 
Tip. del gobierno en la Escuela de artes y 
oficios (1894). 210 pp. [P1 S] 

(200) Onorio, Juan M. El dialecto mexi- 
cano del cantén de los Tuxtlas (E. de Vera- 
cruz). MA 2.159-191 (1924). [Voc, Pl N] 

(201) Oracién Guadalupana del illmo. sr. 
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Camacho en el idioma de Nezahualcoyotl. 
ICA-P 11.136-137 (1895). [Bl Nar] 

(202) Palacios, Enrique J. .De dénde 
viene el nombre de México? México—Tenoch- 
titlan—Aztlin. ICA-P 20 pt. 2.345-370 
(1922). [Etym] 

*(203) ——-—— MN-A 4a. ép. 4.478-508 
(1894). 

(204) Pefiafiel, Antonio. Nomenclatura 
geografica de México. Etimologias de los 
nombres de lugar correspondientes a los 
principales idiomas que se hablan en la 
reptblica. México, Oficina tip. de la Sec. de 
fomento (1897). 2 v. [P1S, Voce, Mor] 

(205) Pike, Kenneth L. Phonemics; a 
technique for reducing languages to writing. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan press 
(1947). xvi, 254 pp. [Fl Nar, Voe: dialect of 
Tetelcingo, Morelos; Voc: dialect of Meca- 
yapan, Veracruz] 

(206) Pittman, Richard S. La historia de 
Pedro Sa-kinemilea. Tl 2.10-17 (1945). 
[Phonology, Fl Nar] 

(207) Nahuatl honorifics. IJAL 
14.236-239 (1948). [Voc, Mor, Morphopho- 
nemics] 

*(208) In Pochtecatl (Aztec drama). In 
ichpochtli. (The merchant). An Aztec com- 
edy. Copy made by J. H. Cornyn from a 
copy of an ancient ms. made by Canon de 
P. Andrade, in Mexico, in 1912. Mexico 
City (1912). 20 pp. 

(209) Quintana, Francisco. El idioma 
ndhuatl. SMGE-B 36.37-47 (1923). [Pho- 
netics, Voc, Mor] 

(210) Quirarte, Clotilde E. Estudio sobre 
el lenguaje usado en Nochistlan, Zac. IL 
1.68-102 (1933). [Ln S] 

(211) Radin, Paul. Maya, Nahuatl, and 
Tarascan kinship terms. AA 27.100-102 
(1925). [Voc] 

(212) Ramirez, José F. Estudio sobre las 
particulas nahuas. MN-A la. ép. 7.195-208, 
336-352, 390-400, 417-424, 462-519 (1903). 
[Morphology, Mor, Voc, Pdg] 

(213) Ramirez Castafieda, Isabel. El folk- 
lore de Milpa Alta, D. F., México. ICA-P 
18.352-361 (1912). [Nar] 
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(214) Ramos y Duarte, Félix. Diccionario 
de mejicanismos; coleccién de locuciones i 
frases viciosas, con sus correspondientes 
criticas i correcciones fundadas en autori- 
dades de lengua; maximas, refranes, pro- 
vincialismos i remoques populares de todos 
los estados de la Republica mejicana. Mé- 
xico, Imp. de E. Dublan (1895). 544 pp. 
{Ln §} 

(215) ——- ——. 2. ed., aumentada con 
un prdélogo del distinguido fildlogo don 
Ricardo Gémez...i con un tercer suple- 
mento de mas de 650 voces, en las que el 
autor hace importantes aclaraciones i co- 
rrecciones, i presenta etimologias de sumo 
interés para la lingiifstica nacional. México, 
Herrero hermanos (1898). 584 pp. 

(216) Redfield, Margaret Park. Notes on 
the cookery of Tepoztlin, Morelos. JAF 
42.167-196 (1929). [Voe: dialect of Te- 
poztlan, Morelos] 

(217) Redfield, Robert. Tepoztlin, a 
Mexican village; a study of folk life. Chi- 
cago, The university of Chicago press (1930). 
xi, 247 pp. [Voe: dialect of Tepoztlan, Mo- 
relos] 

(218) Reko, Blas P. De los nombres bo- 
tdnicos aztecas. MA 1.113-157 (1919). 
[Voc, Ln §] 

(219) ——. Las diez raices fundamentales 
de la lengua ndhuatl; una nueva y sencilla 
exposicién de esta lengua. (Reimpresién del 
estudio publicado en la revista ‘‘Periddico 
suramericano”’). Leipzig, Louis Seidel Nachf, 
impresor (n. d.). 32 pp. [Phonology, Mor, 
Voc] 

(220) ——-. Etimologia de los nombres 
numerales aztecas. E 1.142-145 (1920- 
1921). [Etym, Voc] 

(221) Reyes, Vicente. Origenes de las 
terminaciones del plural en el ndéhuatl y 
algunos otros idiomas congéneres; memoria 
remitida al octavo Congreso internacional 
de americanistas. México, Imp. del Sagrado 
Corazén de Jestis (1890). 29 pp. [Voc, Mor] 

(222) —— SMGE-B 4a. ép. 2.65-91 
(1890). 

(223) Robelo, Cecilio A. Culiacan, Colhua- 





can, 0 Culhuacan. Estudio critico-etimold- 
gico. Cuernavaca, Tip. de J. D. Rojas 
(1900). 20 pp. [Etym] 

(224) ———. Diccionario de aztequismos, 
o sea, Catalogo de las palabras del idioma 
nahuatl, azteca 6 mexicano, introducidas al 
idioma castellano bajo diversas formas. 
(Contribucién al Diccionario nacional). Cuer- 
navaca, México, Imp. del autor (1904). 
[Ln S, Pl §] 

(225) —— . Nueva ed. México, Imp. 
del Museo nacional de arqueologia, historia 
y etnologia (1912). 384 pp. 

(226) ——. 3. ed., considerablemente 
aumentada. México, Ediciones Fuente Cul- 
tural (1948?). 548 pp. 

(227) ——. Diccionario de mitologia 
nahoa. MN-A 2a. ép. 2.347-376, 517-548 
(1905) ; 3.97-116, 191-196, 237-292, 479-484 
(1906); 4.24-96, 119-144, 181-224 (1907); 
5.1-553 (1908). [Voc, Per, Pl 8] 








(228) ——- ——. México, Imp. del Museo 
nacional (1905). 851 pp. 
(229) ——- ——. México, Imp. del Museo 


nacional de arqueologia, historia y etnologia 
(1911) 440 pp. [Incomplete] 

(230) ——-. Nombres geograficos indige- 
nas del estado de México. (Estudio critico 
etimolégico). Cuernavaca, L. G. Miranda, 
impresor (1900). 250 pp. [Orthography, 
Morphology, Mor, Pl! §] 

(231) ——. Nombres geograficos indigenas 
del estado de Morelos. Estudio critico de 
varias obras de toponomatologia nahoa. 2a. 
ed. corr. y aumentada. Cuernavaca, L. G. 
Miranda, impresor, 1897. 74, 26 pp. [Orthog- 
raphy, Morphology, Mor, Pl! S] 

(232) ——-. Nombres geograficos mexi- 
canos del Distrito federal. (Estudio critico- 
etimolégico). Cuernavaca (Cuauhnahuac), 
J. D. Rojas (1900). 176 pp. [Pl S] 

(233) ——-. Nombres geogrdficos mexi- 
canos del estado de Veracruz. Estudio 
critico-etimolégico. Cuernavaca (Cuauhna- 
huac), L. G. Miranda, impresor (1902). 217, 
16 pp. [Pl S] 

(234) ——-. Nociones del idioma néhuatl 
indispensables para la perfecta inteligencia 
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de la parte mexicana de las obras en que se 
explican las etimologias de nombres geo- 
graficos indigenas. MN-A 3a. ép. 3. LIX- 
LXXVI (1911). (Orthography, Morphology, 
Mor, Voc] 

(235) ——. Notions de la langue nahuatl 
indispensables 4 la parfaite compréhension 
de la partie mexicaine des ouvrages ou 
l’étymologie des noms géographiques indi- 
genes est expliquée. MN-A 3a. ép. 3. 
LXXVI-XCIV (1911). 

(236) ——. Sinopsis toponimica nahoa del 
Distrito federal. Cuernavaca (Cuauhna- 
huac), J. D. Rojas (1901). 20 pp. [Pl S] 

(237) Toponimia maya-hispano- 
nahoa. Cuernavaca (Cuauhnahuac), Imp. 
de J. D. Rojas (1902). 81 pp. [Pl S$] 

(238) ——. Toponimia; tarasco-hispano- 
nahoa. MN-A 3a. ép. 4.443-480 (1913). 
[Pl S] 

(239) Rodriguez, Leopoldo A. Estudio 
geografico, histérico, etnografico, filolégico 
y arqueolégico de la reptiblica de El Salva- 
dor; presentado por el delegado de aquella 
reptiblica ...al XVII Congreso de ameri- 
canistas, reunido en la ciudad de México 
en septiembre de 1910. México, Imp. de 
Murguia (1912). 173 pp. [Pl S, Voc] 

*(240) Rojas y Villaseca, Mariano J. 
Ecaliztli ihuicpan tepoztecatl. Inin ecalitztli 
cecen xiuhtica mochiuhtihuitz ipan alte- 
peilhuitl; yece quenin ye ihtlacsuhqui ocat- 
caye oquiyectecpan Maliano Xacopo Rojas. 
Reto contra el tepozteco. Este reto, afio por 
afio, se representa en la villa de Tepoztlan, 
en la fiesta titular del pueblo (8 de sep- 
tiembre); pero estando ya tan disparatado, 
fué reformado por: Mariano Jacobo Rojas. 
México, Talleres graficos del Museo nacional 
de arqueologia, historia y etnografia (1933). 
11 pp. 

(241) . Estudio etimoldégico del vo- 
cablo mexicano ahuehuetl, ahuehuete en 
aztequismo. MN-A 4a. ép. 6.1-9 (1930). 
[Etym] 

(242) ——. Estudios gramaticales del 
idioma mexicano. México, Imp. de J. D. 
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Rojas (1935). 83 pp. [Orthography, Mor- 
phology, Voc, Pdg, Prosody] 

*(243) ——. Manual de la lengua néa- 
huatl; método practico para hablar, leer y 
escribir la lengua mexicana. México, D. F., 
J. D. Rojas (1927). 150 pp. 

(244) Romero Flores, Jestis. Nomencla- 
tura geografica de Michoacdn. Morelia, 
Sociedad de geografia e historia de Michoa- 
can (1939). 38 pp. [Pl S] 

*(245) Rosa, Agustin de la. Explicacién 
de algunos de los nombres de la lengua mexi- 
cana, cuya inteligencia es utilisima para el 
estudio de la geografia e historia mexicanas 
y de la historia natural en lo relativo a 
nuestra nacién. Guadalajara, Imp. y en- 
cuadernacién de L. G. Gonzdlez (1897). 
28 pp. 

*(246) —. Guadalajara, Imp. y 
encuadernacién de J. R. Madrueno (1898). 

*(247) ——- ——. Guadalajara, Tip. 
catdlica de A. Zavala (1901). 

(248) Rubio, Dario (Ricardo del Castillo, 
pseud.). La anarquia del lenguaje en la 
América espafiola. México, Confederacién 
regional obrera mexicana (1925). 2 v. 
[Ln S] 

(249) . Los llamados mexicanismos de 
la Academia espajiola. México, Imp. franco- 
mexicana (1917). 191 pp. [Ln §] 

(250) ——. Nahuatlismos y barbarismos. 
Prélogo de J. de J. Ntiiez y Dominguez. 
México, Imp. nacional (1919). 232 pp. 
[Ln S$] 

(251) Rubio, Horacio. Observaciones 
acerca del gramatorio nahuatl. IL 148-151 
(1935). [Orthography, Voc, Mor] 

(252) . Vocablos y modismos ofdos 
en el estado de Hidalgo. IL 4.35-48 (1937). 
[Ln S$} 

(253) Ruiz de Alareén, Hernando. Tra- 
tado de las supersticiones y costumbres 
gentilicas que oy viuen entre los indios na- 
turales desta Nueua Espajia. Escrito en 
México... afio 1629. MN-A la. ép. 6.125- 
223 (1898). [Nar] 

(254) Ruvaleaba, Melquiades. Vocabu- 
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lario mexicano de Tuxpan, Jal. IL 3.208- 
214 (1935). [Voce] 

(255) Sacrificio de Isaac. Auto en lengua 
mexicana (andnimo) escrito en el afio 1678. 
Tr. al espafiol por Francisco del Paso y 
Troncoso ...en homenaje al XII Con- 
greso internacional de orientalistas que se 
reuniré en Roma del 3 al 15 de octubre 
de 1899. Florencia, Tip. de 8S. Landi (1899). 
29 pp. [Bl Nar] 

(256) Sahagtin, Bernardino de. Aztekische 
marchen nach dem Spanischen des Sahagun. 
Berlin, Spitzbogen-Verlag (1922). 70 pp. 
[P1S, Voc] 

(257) . Einige kapitel aus dem ge- 
schichtswerk ... aus dem aztekischen iiber- 
setzt von Eduard Seler; herausgegeben von 
Caecilie Seler-Sachs, in gemeinschaft mit 
professor dr. Walter Krickeberg. Stuttgart, 
Strecker und Schréder (1927). xvi, 574 pp. 
{Nar] 

(258) ——. Historia general de las cosas 
de Nueva Espafia. México, D. F., P. Ro- 
bredo (1938). 5 v. [Sg] 

(259) . El libro perdido de las platicas 
o Coloquios de los doce primeros misioneros 
de México. Revista mexicana de estudios 
histéricos, vol. 1, Appendix 1.101—154 
(1927). [Bl Nar] 

(260) ——-. Medizinische biicher (tici- 
amatl) der alten Azteken aus der ersten zeit 
der conquista. Herausgegeben, iibersetzt 
und erklart von professor d. dr. August 
freiherr von Gall. Quellen und studien zur 
geschichte der naturwissenschaften und der 
medizin bd. 7 hft. 4/5.81-299 (1940). [Voe, 
Nar| 

(261) ——-. Relacién breve de las fiestas 
de los dioses. Tl 2.289-320 (1948). [Nar] 

(262) Salado Alvarez, Victorjano. México 
peregrino, mexicanismos supervivientes en 
el inglés de Norteamérica. México, Talleres 
graficos del Museo nacional (1924). 173 pp. 
[Ln EF] 

(263) Saldivar, Gabriel. Historia de la 
mitisica en México (épocas precortesiana y 
colonial). México (1934). viii, 324 pp. [Sg] 








(264) Las salinas de Tecoman y otros 
documentos colimenses del siglo XVI. Tl 
3.42-52 (1949). [Nar] 

(265) Santamaria, Francisco Javier. Di- 
ccionario general de americanismos. la. ed. 
México, D. F., Editorial P. Robredo (1942). 
3 v. [Ln §] 

(266) Santos y Salazar, Manuel de los. 
Invencion de la santa cruz por santa Elena. 
Coloquio escrito en mexicano. Lo tradujo 
libremente al castellano F. P. T. México, 
Imp. del Museo nacional (1890). 50 pp. 
{Bl Nar] 

*(267) Sapir, Edward. Aztec word list. 
1915. 2 pp. FBC. 

(268) ———. Southern Paiute and Na- 
huatl. JSAP 10.379-425 (1913); 11.443-488 
(1914); AA ns 17.98-120, 306-328 (1915). 
{[Phonology, Comp (Nahuatl—various Uto- 
Aztecan languages including Southern 
Paiute, Cora, and Hopi)] 

(269) Schultze, Leonard S. Indiana. Jena, 
Gustav Fischer (1933-1938). 3 v. [Fl Nar, 
Phonology, Morphology, Syntax, Pdg, Mor, 
Voe: Pipil] 

(270) Seler, Eduard. Altmexikanische stu- 
dien. Berlin, W. Spemann (1890). pp. 117- 
188. (“Sonderabzug der Veréffentlichungen 
aus dem K6niglichen museum fur vélker- 
kunde, I.4’’). [Nar] 


(271) ——. On ancient Mexican religious 
poetry. ICA-P 13.171-174 (1905). [Sg] 
(272) ——.. L’orfévrerie des anciens mexi- 


cains et leur art de travailler la pierre et de 
faire des ornements en plumes. ICA-P 
8.401-452 (1892). [Nar] 


(273) ——. Sur le mot “anauac”. ICA-P 
8.586-587 (1892). [Etym] 
(274) ———. Ueber die Worte Anauac und 


Nauatl. ICA-P 10.211-244 (1897). [Etym] 

(275) Siméon, Remi. Estudios gramati- 
cales del idioma néhuatl, escritos en francés 
...y traducidos con notas y adiciones, por 
el lic. Cecilio A. Robelo. México, Imp. del 
Museo nacional. CGLM 2 appendix (1902). 
64 pp. [Phonology, Morphology, Mor, Pdg, 
Voc, Syntax] 
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(276) Starr, Frederick. Aztec place-names, 
their meaning and mode of composition, 
selected from the Spanish of Agustin de la 
Rosa, Antonio Pefiafiel and Cecilio A. 
Robelo. 2d ed.; rev. Chicago, Priv. print. 
by the author (1920). 16 pp. [Rules of 
composition... .” p. 3, Pl S] 

(277) . The Tastoanes. JAF 15.71-83 
(1902). [Voc] 

(278) Stoll, Otto. Etnografia de la Re- 
publica de Guatemala. Trad. del aleman, 
con prédlogo y notas de Antonia Goupaud 
Carrera. Guatemala (1938). [Comp (Na- 
huatl—Pipil), Voc: Pipil] 

(279) Tallichet, H. A contribution to- 
wards a vocabulary of Spanish and Mexican 
words used in Texas. Dialect notes 1.185- 
195 (1892). [Ln S, Ln E] 

(280) Unos titulos de Cuernavaca (1552). 
Tl 2.215-222 (1947). [Nar] 

(281) Titulos de tierras pertenecientes al 
pueblo de Santa Isabel Tola. Manuscrito 
americano niimero 4 de la Biblioteca real 
de Berlin, copiado en febrero de 1890, por 
el doctor Antonio Pefiafiel CDHM 1. 
cuaderno (1897). 74 pp. [Nar, Pl N, Per] 

(282) Tlamelojkopowali re netlokatilispa. 
no pl., no pub. (1945). 4 pp. [Bl Nar: dialect 
of Tetelcingo, Morelos} 

(283) Tomonekitia tomowikas ilwikak? 
no pl., no pub. (1946). 6 pp. [Bl Nar: dialect 
of Tetelcingo, Morelos] 

(284) Totatajtsitsi. no pl., no pub. (1946). 
1 leaf. [Bl Nar: dialect of Tetelcingo, More- 
los] 

(285) Townsend, William C. Las ‘“Car- 
tillas lingiiisticas.’” CL 5/6.1-48 (1985). 
[Voc, PIS, Nar] 

(286) ——. Comparaciones morfolégicas 
entre cakchiquel y néhuatl. IL 4.324-331 
(1937). [Comp (Nahuatl—Cakchiquel), Mor] 

(287) ——. Tlaamapoaliz amoxtli. Mexico, 
D. F., Iancayo ‘“‘mexicayotl” (n. d.). [Voc] 

(288) Urbina, Manuel. Los amates de 
Hernandez. MN-A la. ép. 7.93-114 (1903). 
[Voc] 

(289) 








. Notas acerca de los “ayotli” 
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de Hernandez, o calabazas indigenas. MN-A 
la. ép. 7.353-390 (1903). [Voc] 

(290) ——. Rafces comestibles entre los 
antiguos mexicanos. MN-A 2a. ép. 3.117- 
190 (1906). [Voc] 

(291) ——-. Los zapotes de Hernandez 
MN-A la. ép. 7.209-234 (1903). [Voc] 

(292) Vazquez Santa Ana, Higinio and 
Davila Garibi, J. Ignacio. Calendario bi- 
lingiie de fiestas tipicas de México para el 
ahio de 1931. México, D. F. (1931). Vol. 1, 
enero. [Vs] 

(293) Vetancurt, Agustin de. Arte de la 
lengua mexicana, dispuesto por orden y 
mandato de n. rmo. p. fr. Francisco Tre- 
vifio... Dedicado al bienaventurado San 
Antonio de Padua...Con licencia, en 
México, por Francisco Rodriguez Lupercio. 
1673. Reimpreso por el Museo nacional. 
CGLM_1.539-620 (1901). (Orthography, 
Morphology, Mor, Voc, Syntax, Bl Nar] 

(294) Vocabulario agricola nacional, reco- 
pilado directamente por agentes del Censo 
de la Direccién general de estadistica y 
aumentado y reorganizado por el Instituto 
mexicano de _ investigaciones _lingiiisticas 
... México, Ediciones de “Investigaciones 
lingiiisticas” (1935). 62 pp. (Biblioteca 
lingiiistica mexicana, no. 2). [Ln S] 

(295) Watson, G. Nahuatl words in Ameri- 
can English. American Speech 13.108-121 
(1938). [Ln E] 

(296) Weitlaner, Robert J. Chilacachapa 
y Tetelcingo. MA 5.255-300 (1940). [Voc: 
dialects of Chilacachapa and S. Juan Tetel- 
cingo, Guerrero] 

(297) . Lingiifstica de Atoyac, Gue- 
rrero. Tl 2.377-383 (1948). [Nar] 

(298) Weitlaner, Robert J. and Johnson, 
Irmgard Weitlaner de. Acatlan y Huey- 
cantenango, Guerrero. MA 6.140-204 (1943). 
[Phonology; Voc: dialects of Acatlin and 
Hueycantenango, Guerrero and “pastor” 
dialect] 

(299) Weitlaner, Robert J., Veldsquez, 
Pablo, and Carrasco, Pedro. Huitziltepec, 
Guerrero. RMEA 9.47-77 (1947). [Voe, 
Phonology] 
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(300) Whealy, Herbert L. and Hilda. 
Ndhuatl de Guerrero (Word-family book). 
México, D. F., Instituto lingiifstico de 
verano (1948). 7 leaves. [Voc] 

(301) Whorf, Benjamin L. An Aztec ac- 
count of the period of the Toltec decline. 
ICA-P 23.122-129 (1928). [Nar] 

(302) . The comparative linguistics 
of Uto-Aztecan. AA ns 37.600-608 (1935). 
[Comp (Nahuatl—several Uto-Aztecan lan- 
guages including Hopi, Tiibatalabal, Mayo, 
Papago, 8. Paiute, and Cora), Linguistic 
affinities] 

*(303) . A contribution to the study 
of the Aztec language. 43 pp. FBC. 

(304) . Loan-words in ancient Mexico. 
New Orleans, Middle American research 
institute, Tulane University of Louisiana. 
Philological and documentary studies 1.1—14 
(1943). [Voc] 














(305) ——. Studies in linguistics 
5.49-64 (1947). 
(306) ——. The Milpa Alta dialect of 


Aztec, with notes on the Classical and the 
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Tepoztlan dialects. In Linguistic structures 
of native America. New York (1946). (Vik- 
ing fund. Publications in anthropology, 
number 6). pp. 367-397. [Phonology, Mor- 
phology, Syntax, Mor, Voc] 

(307) ——. The origin of Aztec tl. AA ns 
39.265-274 (1937). [Voc, Comp (Nahuatl 
—several Uto-Aztecan languages including 
Hopi, 8. Paiute, Cora, Tiibatalabal, and 
Huichol)] 

*(308) ——. Pitch tone and the “saltillo”’ 
in modern and ancient Nahuatl. 54 pp. 
FBC. 

(309) ——. The reign of Huemac. Trans- 
lated from the Aztec text of ‘The annals of 
Quauhtitlan.” AA ns 31.667-684 (1929). 
[Nar] 

(310) Willey, Norman L. Indogermanic- 
Nahuatl. In Michigan university. Dept. of 
English language and literature. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan press (1930). (Uni- 
versity of Michigan publications. Language 
and literature, vol. XIII). pp. 127-150. 
[Criticism of Denison’s works] 











REVIEWS AND NOTES 


C. C. UHLENBECK 
OctoBER 18, 1866-AucusT 12, 1951 
I 


Indo-European Linguistics 


Christianus Cornelis Uhlenbeck was born 
on October 18th, 1866, at Voorburg near 
The Hague in Holland, and studied phil- 
ology at the University of Leiden where 
his principal teacher was Mathies de Vries, 
best known for his researches in Duvch. 
While, however, it is characteristic of Dutch 
philology in that it has always been solidly 
rooted in a study of the native tongue— 
which gives an invaluable accuracy of ob- 
servation, it has also been fed by the widest 
continental schooling in Greek and Latin, 
and finally, through the ancient Spanish 
and colonial contacts and the seafaring oc- 
cupations it has received fresh breezes from 
exotic countries. 

Though he would actually have preferred 
to graduate in Basque, Uhlenbeck in 1888 
when only 22 years old, took his doctor’s 
degree in Dutch. It must here be noted that 
for this degree the requirements in com- 
parative philology were very considerable, 
amongst other things a special knowledge 
of Sanskrit was exacted, a demand which 
the Dutch universities did not forego until 
1921. Immediately after graduation, during 
a lengthy stay in Russia, when he assisted 
a Dutch government commission making 
historical researches in Russian archives 
by permission of the Czar; the young philol- 
ogist acquired a practical knowledge of 
Russian and also in other ways added to 
his linguistic attainments and his qualifica- 
tions. At any rate, in 1892 he was appointed 
professor extraordinary in the University 
of Amsterdam but was very soon transferred 
to his own university at Leiden. His pro- 
fessorship here comprised Sanskrit and 
Indo-European philology, but at his request 
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it was changed in 1913 to a chair of Com- 
parative Philology. 

Uhlenbeck’s university teaching started 
in the most flourishing period of the Jung- 
grammatiker school. In the last decade of 
the 19th and the first decade of the 20th 
century this school—mainly under German 
leadership—was built up on the basis of the 
well-known ancient Indo-European _lan- 
guages; that imposing edifice of knowledge 
concerning the language from which these 
would seem to derive, which is known espe- 
cially from Brugmann’s_  Vergleichende 
Grammatik der Indogermanischen Spra- 
chen. Only the discovery of Hittite was to 
show, in the course of our century, that 
below the Leipzig Indogermanisch the 
foundations of something still older, and of 
another kind, might be found. 

For the use of his students Uhlenbeck 
wrote partly a reliable Handboek der In- 
dische Klankleer in vergelijking met die der 
idg. stamtaal (1894), and partly (more a 
harbinger of his later work) etymological 
dictionaries of Gothic (1896) and Old Indian 
(1898). Both these works are very brief but 
contain many original views and were very 
creditable for the time when they appeared. 
While the limited Gothic vocabulary has 
since been admirably treated by S. Feist, 
no one has as yet. ventured to replace Uhlen- 
beck’s etymological dictionary of the Indian 
language by a similar modern work. 

If these books, written mainly with a view 
to university tuition, may be called tradi- 
tional, it is quite otherwise with several of 
his contemporaneous publications in philo- 
logical periodicals. There is especially reason 
to mention “Agens und Patiens im Kasus- 
system der indogermanischen Sprachen”’ 
(1901). Here, in an important field of mor- 
phology, he in reality penetrated behind the 
Indo-European language accepted by that 
age, and found the way to a kind of cases 
with which, in the years to follow, he was to 
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become better acquainted during his studies 
of Eskimo and American Indian languages. 

It must no doubt be said that with the 
enlarged horizon he gained, Uhlenbeck lost 
some of his interest in Indo-European prob- 
lems (cp. also the change of the title of his 
professorship in 1913). Even when he occu- 
pied himself with these, his students could 
sometimes feel how his mind hankered for 
the Pyrenees and the Alleghanies. 

Only after many years’ work with the 
Basque and American languages did he 
revert to his researches in Indo-European, 
impelled not from within, but from without. 
This was in 1935 when in two papers in 
“Communications from the Academy of 
Amsterdam” he seriously examined with 
almost inconceivable daring, a hypothesis 
at which he had hinted as early as 1907, 
namely that there might be ancient links 
between Indo-European and Eskimo. Wil- 
liam Thalbitzer has discussed in detail 
Uhlenbeck’s Eskimo-Indo-European _hy- 
pothesis in Travaux du Cercle Linguistique 
de Copenhague I (1945), pp. 66-96 (with 
bibliography), and it is likewise mentioned 
in IJAL 17, (1951), 217-223. It should be 
noted that the characteristic feature of these 
works is not only the comprehensive lin- 
guistic comparison, but also the special 
view of Indo-European at which Uhlenbeck 
had arrived. Certain comparisons of words 
undoubtedly suggest the idea that ancient 
culture currents have traversed exceedingly 
long distances through so to speak the whole 
Asiatic continent; but Uhlenbeck refuses to 
express any definite opinion upon the ques- 
tion as to whether such word connections 
are due to a genuine genetic relationship— 
(a question which sometimes cannot be 
answered) or—as Uhlenbeck is more in- 
clined to suppose—to another kind of 
cultural contact—acculturation. In regard to 
Indo-European he thinks, precisely on the 
basis of the word comparisons he tried to 
carry through, that a distinction can be 
made between two strata of words in ancient 
Indo-European, one of which only contains 





words pointing to a cultural influence which 
also reached Eskimo. 

It is indeed possible, apart from other 
considerations, that the Indo-European re- 
lationships will take on a new shape once 
we draw the full conclusions of all that we 
can learn from Hittite, and that this will 
necessitate a revision of the material with 
which Uhlenbeck was able to work, with 
subsequent revisions of his hypotheses. But 
even later generations may draw inspiration 
from Uhlenbeck’s large vision and learn 
from his unparalleled power of working with 
linguistic material, ancient and modern, 
from a vast area within or without the 
Indo-European field. 


L. L. HaMMERICH 
CopENHAGEN 


II 


The Bascologist 


During a stay in the land of the Basques 
in the summer of last year, I received the 
sad tidings concerning the death of the doyen 
of Basque studies, on the 12 August, 1951 
in Lugano, at the advanced age of 84. C. C. 
Uhlenbeck, had left his Dutch home to go 
to southern Switzerland there to find by 
Lake Lugano, as he once said, paradise and 
eternal youth. In the land of the Basques 
especially, there was genuine, sincere, and 
general grief at the death of the highly de- 
serving scholar who for 60 years, from his 
treatise ‘‘Baskische Studien,” which ap- 
peared in 1891, to the end of his life, had 
followed, loved, and promoted the study 
of the Basque language. Even though the 
duties of his office and his scientific tasks 
often took him into other fields, yet he al- 
ways returned to his researches in Basque 
and fulfilled the wish expressed by Georges 
Lacombe in his beautiful homage to the 
scholar, RIEB 1922, p. 447. 

Bascology is indebted to Uhlenbeck for 
valuable treatises in all fields of linguistic 
research, among which we may here mention 
the following: 
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1. Phonetics: Beitrige zu einer verglei- 
chenden Lautlehre der baskischen Dialekte, 
Amsterdam 1903. 

2. Word formation: De woordafleidende 
Suffixen van het Baskisch, eene bijdrage tot 
de kennis der Baskische woordvorming, 
Amsterdam 1905. Die mit b anlautenden 
K6rperteiinamen des Baskischen, Fest- 
schrift Meinhof, Hamburg 1927, Quelques 
observation sur les noms composés en 
basque, RIEB 5. , 

3. Morphology: Caractére de la gram- 
maire basque, RIEN 2. 

4. The study of words: The Basque 
words for “woman”, a grammatical mis- 
cellany offered to Otto Jespersen, Copen- 
hagen 1930, Quelques observations sur le 
mot ilargi, Homenaje a Don Carmelo de 
Kchegaray. 

5. Genealogical research: Baskisch und 
Uralaltaisch, BB 29, Baskisch und Indoger- 
manisch, IF 33, Le tchouktche et le basque, 
RIEB 16. Over een mogelijke verwandt- 
schap van het Baskisch met de Palaeo- 
Kaukasische talen, Amsterdam 1923. Zu 
den Verwandtschafts verhaltnissen des Bas- 
kischen, Anthropos 35-36, De oudere lagen 
van den Baskischen woordenschat, Amster- 
dam 1942, Gestaafde en vermeende affini- 
teiten van het Baskisch, Amsterdam 1946. 

6. General studies: De jongste denk- 
beelden over den oorsprong der Basken, 
Amsterdam 1932. Zur allerjiingsten baskolo- 
gischen Fachlitteratur, Homenaje a Don 
Julio de Urquijo vol. 2, San Sebastian 1949; 
La langue basque et la linguistique genérale, 
Lingua 1. 

The bibliography of Uhlenbeck’s Basco- 
logical papers has been published in Eusko- 
Jakintza, Revue d’Etudes Basques, vol. 5. 
The treatises mentioned there also show how 
much Uhlenbeck has promoted the study of 
Basque. With the exception of his above- 
mentioned youthful publication of 1891, 
which the author himself revoked at a later 
age, all his works, even though the material 
they offer may often be rather scanty, are 
of great interest and high value. In his 
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activities in this field, Uhlenbeck success- 
fully carried on the Dutch tradition after 
his great countryman and predecessor, J. W. 
van Eys. By his teaching and encouragement 
he also strengthened it in exemplary wise. 
To two of his pupils we owe valuable con- 
tributions to Bascology, thus a monograph 
on the east Biscayan dialect of Markina 
by W. Rollo, and Une théorie psychologique 
des changements consonantiques et son 
application & la phonetique des dialects 
basques by B. Faddegon, RIEB 5. 

C. C. Uhlenbeck will forever be reverently 
remembered by Bascologists and Basco- 
philes. 


Karu Boupa 
ERLANGEN 


III 


The Americanist 


As an Americanist Uhlenbeck was early 
active. This first makes itself felt in his 
Uralische Anklinge in den Eskimo-spra- 
chen.! In 1907 he wrote a Comparative 
Eskimo Grammar (76 pp.) in Dutch in the 
Proceedings of the Amsterdam Academy of 
Sciences; and three years later a similar 
grammar of the Algonkin languages (67 
pp).? His chief work from this period (i.e. 
the most voluminous) is probably Original 
Blackfoot Texts from the Southern Peigans 
Blackfoot Reservation, Teton Count., Mon- 
tana (with the help of Joseph Tatsey), 
which appeared in 1911 in the Proceedings 
of the Dutch Academy. Here we find seven- 
teen aboriginal texts with an English trans- 
iation and Commentary opposite (106 pp.).3 


1 Zeitschr. morgenlind. Gesellschaft 59,757 ff. 
(1905). 

2 Ontwerp van eene vergelijkende vormleer der 
Eskimotalen (Verhandelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, 
Lett. N.Ser. VIII no. 3) 1907—and Ontwerp 
(etc.) van eenige Algonkintalen (ibid. XI no. 3) 
1910. 

3 Original Blackfoot Texts (with a detailed 
Alphabetical Index). Ibidem XIT no. 1 Amsterdam 
1911. 
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Uhlenbeck had then been staying for two 
summers (1910-1911) among the Piegans 
(Amer. Piegan), partly in company with his 
countryman the ethnologist J.P.B. de Jong, 
and had thus laid the foundation of his em- 
pirical knowledge of the Blackfoot Indian 
pronunciation and parlance. The two above- 
mentioned grammars combine clear descrip- 
tion with a critical comparative exposition 
but nevertheless (like so much comparative 
philology) seem to be merely industrious 
fireside work which rarely leads to many 
new points of view. This handicap he over- 
came by his stay among the Piegans. Uhlen- 
beck’s Blackfoot texts from 1911 denote the 
beginning of his later mastery. This text 
collection, thanks to his graphic system, is 
a first-class transcription work. It is a step- 
ping-stone to his many subsequent Ameri- 
canistica, and conveys a strong impression 
of his simultaneously critical and ardent 
personality. Hence these often strongly 
analytical and authoritative contributions 
to Americanistic linguistics which Uhlen- 
beck continued throughout his long life, 
preferably writing in his own language and 
most frequently in the ‘Mededeelingen,’” 
but also sometimes in German, e.g. in 
the Austrian ‘“Anthropos.”’ He has treated 
the pronominal relative endings in the 
Blackfoot language and the dative idea in 
the same language in contributions to two 
commemorative publications, one to Father 
Wilh. Schmidt (undated), the other to J. 
Ozwadowski (1927). Uhlenbeck’s numerous 
Americanistic papers deal mostly with 
grammatical subjects such as the above- 
mentioned, grammatic distinctions in Al- 
gonquian, and several times the much de- 
bated question of the passive character of 
the transitive verb, a feature appearing in 

4 Uhlenbeck rarely contributed to IJAL, and 
then only brief papers; I have found his articles 
in the following numbers of our Journal: 2 181 
(1924), 3 236 (1925) 4 115 and 227 ff. (1926), 5 119 
(1929). Sapir wrote some reviews of Uhlenbeck’s 
treatises in No. 1, 76-80.—Fater W. Schmidt men- 


tions him repeatedly in his work Sprachfamilien 
und Sprachenkreise der Erde (1926, esp. p. 164 ff.). 
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various Indian languages. It is a question 
bearing upon the etymology of the gram- 
matical endings and the psychology of the 
systems. 

Uhlenbeck followed closely the develop- 
ment of North American philology and also 
the endeavours to group the languages ac- 
cording to their affinities. He early tried to 
acquire a general view, and become ac- 
quainted with some of the special features 
of the various Amerindian languages, thus 
especially in ‘The Aboriginal Languages of 
North America to the Rio Grande’, in 
Anthropos (III, 1908 p. 773 f. ef. V, 1910). 
This interest reappears in his article on the 
grammatic influence of Algonkin on Wyot 
and Yurok (1939) and in ‘‘Present General 
Trends in the Grouping of American Aborig- 
inal Languages” (1948).5 

Uhlenbeck’s Dictionary of the Blackfoot 
Language is his main achievement in the 
Americanistic field (pp. 1-380).6 It will 
surely prove to be a source of lasting value 
for the study of the Algonkin languages in 
North America. 

Last but not least, a confirmation of Uh- 
lenbeck’s theory, set forth in 1935, of an 
ancient Asiatic infiltration or acculturation 
of Eskimo and Indo-European is now within 
sight, a circumstance that may have revolu- 
tionising consequences for our view of 
linguistic relations between the Old and 
the New World. 

C. C. Uhlenbeck, so far as I know, was 
the only researcher in our time who in his 
person combined the Orientalist and the 
Americanist. A noble character, who sought 
the way of clarity along pure lines and gave 
us new insight into the world of language. 
Philology has in him lost a scholar of out- 


standing genius. 
W. THALBITZER 
CoPpENHAGEN 


5 In Medd. K. Ak. Wet. n. r. II, no. 3 (1939) 
and Lingua vol. I (Haarlem 1948), respectively. 
6A Blackfoot-English Vocabulary, based on 
material from the southern Peigans by C. C. 
Uhlenbeck and R. H. van Gulik. Verhandelingen 
KAW, Lett. n.r. vol. 33, no. 2. Amsterdam 1934. 
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ERRATA IN BLOOMFIELD’S 
ALGONQUIAN SKETCH 


Anyone setting out on a close-grained 
study of Leonard Bloomfield’s Algonquian 
(Harry Hoijer and others, Linguistic Struc- 
tures of Native America; Viking Fund 
Publications in Anthropology, Number 
Six, New York, 1946; pp. 85-129) will find 
it helpful first to correct the following mis- 
prints. So far as cited forms are concerned, 
the list given here is complete or very 
nearly so; minor errors of punctuation are 
ignored. Out of justice to the editor of the 
volume and to the typesetter, it should be 
stated that some of the mistakes were 
Bloomfield’s: in transcribing a form from 
his notes (where it appeared in one notation) 
to this article (where it was to appear in 
another), the proper replacement of symbols 
was in a few cases not made. 

Reference is by page and by line, counted 
from the top unless noted otherwise. All 
lines are counted except the running head. 





for read 
90:21 second member 1. second member 1. 
91:18 *weexpeemeewa *wiixpeemeewa 
91:40 O ookkomissa O ookkomissan 
91:41 *% akhyaaki- *tahkyaaki 
92:7 C,Oniwaapamiik C, O niwaapamik 
92:14 O kewiintamoon O kiwiintamoon 
92:31 *milileewa *miileewa 
92:36 by ‘‘foot”’ “by foot” 
93:36 C meeSci-nipa- C mees¢i-nipa- 
heew heew 
96:2 F ohtehkomani F otehkomani 
96:40 O kooSiss O nooéiss 
97:40 *ninepe *nenepe 
98:15 F meckwaawi F meskwaawi 
98:23 C newaa- C niwaa- 
99:2 F eneewa F ineewa 
99:16 (read aa for aaa in second O form) 
100:14 M (extended) M (extended) 
waapameekhon waapameehkon 
100:28 ukimaawisa okimaawisa 
101:39 F pemaatesiyaan IF pemaatesiyaane 
102:25 -6 -e0 
102:26 “‘he—you”’ ‘*he-you”’ 
-ebaakw -ebeekw 
104:6 C mati-mahkisin C maéi-maskisin 
107:18 formed -aameekw formed -ameekw 
108:20 O niimihaat O niimiqaat 
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108:29 O niimihitiwak O niimigqitiwak 
109:18 O iinakintank O inakintank 
110:18 An intr. An. intr. 
111:20 ‘the, it moves “the moves 
112:19 There are may There are many 
114:33 M mekhaam M mehkaam 
115:1 *adoxkyeeqtam *adoxkyeeqtamwa 
115:18 (place asterisk before wentelamwa) 
115:20 This, Thus, 
117:4 (put F before form nyaananwi) 
119:3 F nyeewokonakat F nyeewokona- 
katwi 

119:24 M nekhaatan M nehkaatan 
120: 
next to 376 385 

last 


Cuar.es F. Hocxertr 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


NavaAHo GRAMMAR. By Gladys A. Reich- 
ard. Publications of the American Ethnologi- 
cal Society (Marian W. Smith, ed.) XXI. 
New York: J. J. Augustin 1951. xiii 393 pp. 

Navaho is one of the few American Indian 
languages on which there is extensive pub- 
lished materials, including texts, dictionaries, 
and grammars. There is, however, no really 
complete descriptive grammar of Navaho; 
Father Berard Haile’s two works (A Manual 
of Navaho Grammar, 1926, and Learning 
Navaho, 1941), as well as Young and Mor- 
gan’s The Navaho Language (1943), are 
intended mainly for teaching. Reichard’s 
grammar, it is clear, is intended to fill this 
gap. She has tried to make it “as complete 
as possible,” though she admits ‘there is 
scarcely a subject with whose analysis” she 
is “completely satisfied.” Her purpose is 
“to elucidate the principles of the language,”’ 
and though she hopes the grammar “may 
furnish a source from which Navaho forms 
and idioms may be drawn,” the book “is 
not expected to be elementary; it contains 
too many ideas that are not common lin- 
guistic knowledge.” (§1.6) 

Some notion of the plan and scope of the 
book may be drawn from its main headings: 
Introduction (pp. 1-11), Grammatical Proc- 
esses (p. 12), Phonology (pp. 13-45), The 
Word (pp. 46-55), The Noun (pp. 56-79), 
The Pronoun (pp. 80-91), Bound Forms 
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(pp. 92-118), The Verb (pp. 119-146), The 
Adjective (pp. 147-153), Prefixes [of the 
verb] (pp. 154-292), Syntax (pp. 293-331), 
Usage and Vocabulary (pp. 332-368), and 
Speech Diversity (pp. 369-381). There is 
also an analyzed text (pp. 382-391) and a 
bibliography (pp. 392-393). 

Reichard begins her book with an un- 
sparing criticism of the work of her prede- 
cessors and contemporaries. Father Berard, 
she finds, has produced useful texts but 
wholly unacceptable analyses (§1.11). Young 
and Morgan’s material is interpreted mainly 
“according to Sapir’s principles” (rejected 
by Reichard) but much of it, despite this 
handicap, can still be “adjusted” to Reich- 
ard’s analysis (§1). The “Sapir School of 
Athabaskan,” namely, Sapir, Fang-Kwei Li, 
and I, receives the bulk of Reichard’s criti- 
cism (§§1.7-1.26 and elsewhere) though it 
should be noted that most of this is directed 
against my own published work (Navaho 
Phonology, 1945, and The Apachean Verb, 


in IJAL 11.193-208, 12.1-18, 12.51-59, 
14.247-259, 15.12-22). Finally, Reichard 
explicitly dissociates herself from ‘‘the 


modern linguist,” whose “major failing” is 


an ‘“overemphasis on phonetic-phonemic 
questions, an emphasis so exaggerated that 
one sometimes gets the idea that language 
is merely phonemics.”’ (§1.8) 

Reichard’s method, in contrast, places a 
heavy emphasis on meaning as a major key 
to linguistic analysis (§1.26) and on what 
she calls “pattern phenomena.” (§1.14) 
Meaning is particularly important in analyz- 
ing the verb, a complex structure in Navaho, 
and one in which 


much more can be done than has so far been ac- 
complished by insisting on « more rigid analysis 
of morphology through the investigation of mean- 
ing. The [verb] formulas of the Sapir outline [an 
unpublished stem and prefix list designed only 
as a guide to field research] often attempt to ex- 
plain several prefixes as if they were one. This 
result, may seem to be due to insufficient data. 
Since Sapir and Hoijer had a large mass of mate- 
rials, such a conclusion is false. The effect is due 
rather to the extreme difficulty we all encounter 
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in holding Navaho informants to paradigmatic 
forms of the same series. The language is rich in 
forms and many have meanings so similar as to 
seem the same in English, so that informants mix 
paradigms and give a single meaning for the dis- 
tinetive forms. The Young-Morgan grammar 
sometimes suffers from the same affliction. (§1.13) 


In this connection, it is not without in- 
terest that Reichard ascribes ‘‘the founda- 
tion” of her work to Adolf Bitanny, one of 
her Navaho informants, who early became 
interested “in the analysis of Navaho and 
its relation to philosophy.” (§1) Bitanny, 
when a youth, 


lived with his maternal grandmother who, setting 
a high value on her language and tradition, drilled 
her grandson in ‘‘classical’? Navaho. They played 
games with forms and meanings, and the grand- 
mother inculeated the interest in language which 
80 many years later became the key to my analysis. 
AB has a keen ear and is very particular about 
subtle differentiations for which he 
reasons (pp. v-vi). 


assigns 


“Pattern phenomena” are nowhere ex- 
plicitly defined, but the following quotation 
suggests what Reichard has in mind: 


Sapir’s interest in ‘pattern phenomena’’ is 
well known, and I have always wondered why he 
and his students failed to apply this useful theory 
very extensively. They worked out some of the 
elementary assimilations and contractions, but 
failed to push them to the obvious conclusions 
dictated by the pattern. It seems to me that one 
of the lessons pattern has to teach is that onee it 
becomes established, in language as in other cul- 
tural phenomena, it is often carried far beyond 
what may seem ‘‘reasonable’”’ limits. If therefore 
this happens in a language, we may properly ex- 
tend the analysis as far as the language allows. 
I may be accused of having expected too much of 
the rules I have found, on contraction for example. 
I feel justified by the results for which I think 
there is proof (§1.14). 


This method may be _ illustrated by 
Reichard’s treatment of the first person 
singular subject pronoun (a verb prefix), 
which is very different from my own. We 
agree, however, on the following observa- 
tions: (1) that S- is the first. person singular 
pronoun in most paradigms (e.g. yiSbé% 
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I boil it, déSbi8 I shall boil it, néSbis I boil 
it repeatedly, etc.) and (2) that there are a 
number of paradigms (those I have called 
perfectives with zero or | classifiers; see 
IJAL 12.4-8) in which §- does not appear 
(e.g. sitbé-% I have boiled it, ini? 4 I have put 
a round object down, yit? 4 I hold a rigid object 
extended, nadi:? 4 I have picked up a round 
object). To me (and to Sapir) these facts 
mean that there are at least two first 
person singular subject prefixes, 8-' and {-, 
and that there may be a third, i-. 

To Reichard, however, this analysis re- 
veals a failure to be guided by meaning and 
pattern phenomena. 8- (which she writes c-) 
must occur in every first person singular 
form; where it does not, it has obviously 
disappeared or become ‘‘absorbed,” an anal- 
ysis which is “far more satisfactory and 
consistent with other principles of the 
language than the assumption that there is 
a set of pronouns for the perfective different 
from that of the other aspects.” (§10.55) 

A similar reasoning guides much of the 
rest of Reichard’s analysis, especially in 
respect to what I have called the paradig- 
matic prefixes of the verb. Consider, for 
example, her treatment of the yi- imper- 
fective prefix (Reichard calls this a “con- 
tinuative” prefix, §10:103), illustrated in 
the following two paradigms (only the pre- 
fixes for singulars 1 to 4 are cited; both are 
for intransitive verbs. For more details, see 


IJAL 12.2-3). 
I II 
1. yi8- na's- 
2. h- nan- 
3. yi- na'- 
4. 3i- nazi- 


According to my analysis, yi- occurs in 
paradigm I only in the first and third per- 
sons; h- is a second person pronoun and 
3i- the deictic element for the fourth person. 
In paradigm II, yi- does not occur as such 
but its elision may be noted in the first and 
third persgns where the prefix na- (in na-s- 
< na-yi-8- and na‘- < na-yi-) is lengthened 
compensatorily. Note particularly that com- 
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pensatory lengthening of na- does not occur 
in the second person (which is nah-, not 
*nah-) or the fourth person (na3i-, not 
*na-3i- or *na3i--). 

To Reichard, however, yi- must appear 
in all persons of her “continuative,” lest 
her principles of “meaning” and “pattern” 
be violated. Her analysis follows: 


I II 
1. yi8- < yi- + 8- nas8- < na- + yi- + &- 
2 h- < yi- + a- nani- < na- + yi- + a- 
3. yi- na'- < na- + yi- 
4, 3i- < 3i- + yi- na3i- < na- + 3i- + yi- 


That this is analysis by fiat (rather than 
in terms of the forms given) is amply illus- 
strated in paradigm II, where the formulas 
given by Reichard in the second and fourth 
persons are wholly inconsistent with those 
for the first and third persons. And this 
from one who accuses the “Sapir school” of 
making ‘dogmatic generalizations which 
may not stand up under practical tests.” 
(§1.14) 

As might be expected of one who departs 
so thoroughly from modern linguistics, 
Reichard’s phonology is subject to serious 
criticism. Most important is her statement 
that “Certain phases of the [Navaho] sound 
system have been rearranged to bring out 
values deriving from different viewpoints, 
and to explain why the system cannot be 
strictly phonemic.” (§3.9) Rearrangement 
consists in large part of classing sounds in 
terms of their morphophonemic relations 
(though, as we shall see, Reichard neither 
uses nor understands the term morpho- 
phonemic), and so coming to the conclusion 
that “there is scarcely a sound which is 
exclusively this or that, in certain settings 
it may be both this and that.” The question 
is accordingly raised: ‘‘Is such a sound then 
a single phoneme or several?” (§3.9) 

To illustrate this dilemma, Reichard sets 
up four series of consonants as follows, and 
notes that the members of each series are 
“related”? one to the other. (I use here 
Reichard’s orthography—the older Ameri- 
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canist system, in which c = 8, j = 3, and 
the affricates are written by digraphs, e.g. 
dz, dj, dl, etc.) 


(1) y> Y% x, 8, Z, dz, a, I. 

(2) y,& 7, x. 

(3) j,¢, dj. 

@ 14,4 ¢ 

She then raises the following queries, 


which reflect, it seems to me, a rather thor- 
ough confusion of phonetics, phonemics, 
and morphophonemics. 


The last two series—j, c, dj; and 1, t, dl—seem 
phonetically and phonemically plausible, since 
they concern sounds, which by definition are re- 
lated. Even y, g, y, and x have a class name—they 
are palatals—but the first relationship—y, y, z, 
s, z, dz, 1, seems to cut quite radically across 
the phonetic definition. If y is related to g, y, and 
x, how can it be related to the alveolar sibilants 
and the laterals? If y is related, on the one hand, 
to the alveolar sibilants and laterals, is it the 
“same”’ as the y related only to the palatals? Ap- 
parently it is not, but is it then a phoneme? We 
shall have to consider that it may be a vowel [pre- 
sumably because yi- reduces to i- in some contrac- 
tions], or merely the quantitative aspect of a 
vowel [presumably because loss of yi- sometimes 
results in compensatory lengthening of a preced- 
ing vowel], and this is not included in a strict 
definition of a ‘‘sound.’’ (§3.53) 


Just as Navaho sounds are to Reichard 
neither this nor that and often both this 
and that, so are her form classes, or as she 
calls them, the “parts of speech.” “Gram- 
matically,” she says, “noun, pronoun, verb, 
adjective, and post-position may be differ- 
entiated. Each is treated in a distinctive 
way, but there is much over-lapping.” 
(§4.3) Evidence of “overlapping” is found: 

(1) In that “the primary meaning of 
nouns, pronouns and postpositions, and 
other elements seems to be verbal; ‘‘so com- 
mon is the verbal meaning of the nouns, 
pronouns, and locatives that a great deal of 
idiomatic communication may be carried 
on without any verbs whatsoever.” (§4.4) 

(2) In that the fourth person possessive 
xa- of nouns, because xa- seems (by Reich- 
ard’s analysis) to contain the yi- “‘continua- 
tive” prefix of the verb, “may... be 
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viewed as the subject of the passive verb 
form—xa-m@q ‘his (4) mother’ would then 
be analyzed as xo-yi-mq > xa-md ‘he (4) 
is being mothered.’” (§4.7) 

(3) In that some “‘verbs consist of a stem 
with possessive prefix,” the customary 
structure of nouns. (§4.9) The evidence that 
these forms are verbs seems to lie wholly 
in Reichard’s translation of them. 

(4) In that forms morphologically verbs 
may take possessive noun prefixes and even 
function syntactically as nouns. (§§4.13, 
4.15) 

(5) In that: “Although many ideas which 
in English are adjectives are expressed in 
Navaho by static verbs, nevertheless a class 
of verbs may properly be called adjectives.’ 
(§4.18) “Adjectives” apparently offer diffi- 
culties: “‘A class of independent words may 
be designated as adjectives if defined accord- 
ing to meaning, but since they qualify the 
verb, they should probably be called ad- 
verbs.” (§4.36) 

(6) In that some stems may appear in 
both noun and verb structures, or in both 
postposition and verb structures. (§§4.21, 
4,23) 

(7) In that nouns, pronouns, adverbial 
elements, and postpositions may become 
verbal prefixes. (§§4.13, 4.29, 4.30, 4.32) 

The conclusion to be drawn from this 
state of affairs is as follows: 


After this long discussion the question still 
remains as to what the parts of speech are. It is 
convenient to classify nouns, verbs, postpositions, 
and enclitics or particles [but not adjectives, ad- 
verbs, or pronouns?], but I conclude that theoreti- 
cally all are in a single class. The evidence that 
the elements are essentially verbal has much 
weight. (§4.36) 


To the reviewer, if he may venture an 
opinion, it seems not entirely a hopeless 
problem to determine form classes in Na- 
vaho, provided of course one does not con- 
fuse morphological with syntactic criteria, 
and one is careful to avoid defining a form 
class in terms of meaning alone. 

Reichard quite rightly points out that 
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“the organization of the systems, aspects, 
and tenses of active forms is the major prob- 
lem of the Navaho verb.” (§8.6) It is not 
entirely clear, however, what she means by 
“systems, aspects, and tenses” ; the following 
passage seems obscure: 


In Navaho tense may be defined as future, 
present, and past. However, I prefer to use the 
term ‘“‘aspect’’ for these and other time-space re- 
lations because progression, continuity, and simi- 
lar ideas are more dominant than time, ot at least 
included in the notion of time. Since these and 
other meanings are also included in the term 
‘“‘mode,’’ the last will be used only to differentiate 
indicative and optative. The term ‘‘system”’ will 
define temporal, aspective and modal distinctions, 
all of which are made by similar processes. Aspects 
are differentiated by stems, prefix conjugations, 
or both; systems are a grouping of the aspects. 
Just as paradigmatic forms overlap, so do tense- 
aspects in form and meaning; such overlapping 
prevents an absolute assignment to systems, but 
the following scheme allows generalization and, 
at the same time, indicates the function of the 
details within the system. (§8.37a) 


Whatever this statement may mean, 
Reichard’s description and illustration of 
Navaho paradigms (§§8.38-8.78 and 10.74- 
10.124) makes clear that she has failed to 
differentiate two radically different sets of 
prefixes, the mode-aspect prefixes and the 
adverbial prefixes. Mode-aspect prefixes 
(one, or rarely, two) are found in positions 
5, 10, or 11 of every free verb form; together 
with the subject pronoun prefixes and classi- 
fiers they make up the criteria whereby 
neuter, active, and passive verbs may be 
conjugated (see IJAL 12.1-13 for details). 
Adverbial prefixes, on the other hand, occur 
in positions 4 and 9 of the verb complex 
and have a limited distribution, that is, a 
given prefix or prefix set occurs only in a 
certain number of free verbs. Together with 
the verb theme (the set of stems, with some- 
times a thematic prefix, which is used in the 
conjugation of a particular verb), the ad- 
verbial prefix or prefix set builds that por- 
tion of the verb (I have called it the verb 
base) that carries its lexical significance. 
Adverbial prefixes, in short, are lexical ele- 
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ments; mode-aspect prefixes are structural 
elements. 

Reichard’s error in confusing these two 
sets of prefixes springs undoubtedly from 
her use of meaning as a primary guide to 
analysis. Certain adverbial prefixes, and 
notably those found in position 9, have 
meanings that are in part not unlike those 
of the mode-aspect prefixes, that is, they 
combine with their lexical significance con- 
notations of inceptive, completive, mo- 
mentaneous, repetitive, and continuative 
action. Moreover, it is sometimes the case 
that a verb theme has not one, but two or 
more sets of stems, one of which is employed 
with adverbial prefixes having momenta- 
neous connotation, another for those with 
repetitive connotation, and so on (see IJAL 
15.12-22). These facts, however, do not 
alter our conclusion that a given verb base 
has but one conjugation (if it is neuter) or 
seven (if it is active or passive), for these 
conjugations are determined solely by the 
mode-aspect prefixes. In stressing meaning 
as a guide to her analysis, and neglecting 
basic structural facts, Reichard has failed 
to isolate the essential structure of the 
Navaho verb. 

As a result, she ends up with an enor- 
mously complicated paradigmatic scheme 
for Navaho; her list of prefix paradigms 
(§§10.74-10.124) is more a confused lexicon 
and grammar than a clear description of 
Navaho structure. More important, her 
presentation, which is combined with a 
complex and wholly unsystematized mor- 
phophonology, completely obscures the es- 
sential grammar of the Navaho verb which, 
while not simple, is certainly not as com- 
plicated as Reichard makes out. 

It is customary, when reviewing a book 
adversely, to add a few comments at least, 
to the effect that the work has some value 
after all. This is difficult to do for Reichard’s 
grammar. She does, to be sure, include a 
great deal of data on Navaho, and there 
are probably many items of lexicon and 
details of meaning that may be new to the 
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specialist who will ferret them out. But the 
book is intended as a descriptive grammar 
and in this objective it fails completely. 
It is poorly written and confusing, and it 
displays an almost complete neglect, or mis- 
understanding, of the elementary principles 
of descriptive linguistics. Reichard, despite 
a long experience with the Navaho and 
numerous opportunities to collect materials, 
has chosen to ignore nearly all that struc- 
tural linguists have learned in the past 
thirty years. The result is a book that might 
have been acceptable in the pioneering days 
of American linguistics but is today wholly 
inadequate. 


Harry Homer 
UNIvERSITY oF CaLirorNiA, Los ANGELES 


Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M. La struttura- 
zione psicologica del linguaggio studiata 
mediante |’analisi elettroacustica Citta del 
Vaticano, 1950. 

A. Gemelli is well known for his researches 
on language by means of electric machines. 
His interest, however, was mainly as a 
psychologist rather than as a linguist. 
In this book he comes back again to the 
subject to which he devoted one of his most 
important works (L’analisi elettroacustica 
del linguaggio, Milan, 1934), with methods 
and conclusions of more psychological than 
linguistic importance. Of course, the author 
himself is aware of the fact that what he is 
analyzing has only an indirect relevance to 
linguistics and he explicitly states he is 
taking a psychologist’s point of view. But 
one cannot deny that some of the results 
presented in this publication have a close 
connexion with important points of modern 
linguistic research. 

Gemelli declares his preference for the 
machines he himself created, instead of the 
machine commonly used in the U. S., the 
spectrograph: from the neat reproductions 
at the end of the volume, one has the im- 
pression that what he is searching is some- 
what different from what an american 
phonetician asks from his spectrograms, and 
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it may be that Gemelli’s means of research 
are more adapt to his end. Certainly we 
would recommend the use (as he does) of 
a sound-proof room for acoustic research. 
On the other hand many of the facts that 
he points out (importance of pitch varia- 
tions, measure of loudness, number and 
characteristics of pauses) have yet been 
recognized in modern linguistics, and their 
relevance to the linguistic structure has 
been proved to be more than of mere ex- 
pression. The same way, it is not necessary 
to warn a phonemicist to pay attention to 
the reciprocal influence of phonemes in a 
sequence. 

But one should not attribute the varia- 
tions of pitch and loudness of vowels to the 
‘meaning’ of the sentence: as a matter of 
fact, when we recognize a different juncture 
in a sentence, we shall expect such varia- 
tions, independently from the meaning (or 
rather the ‘expression of emotion’) that they 
can convey. 

One important confirmation has been 
given by Gemelli’s study to the fact, almost 
generally recognized, that heavily stressed 
vowels are longer. Another important fact 
is the evidence he presents once more that 
variations in pitch level can occur within 
the vowels, and not only within syllables. 
Of no linguistic, but psychological interest, 
on the contrary, is the calculation of a 
standard value of the voice pitch for male 
and female speakers, presented with plenty 
of data. And the same can be said about 
the variations of intensity or loudness, 
studied in variable situations of psychologi- 
cal excitement, fatigue etc. The data and 
the general method of measurement are, of 
course, of interest for the phonetician. 

Finally of extreme importance is the 
statement, yet well known in modern lin- 
guistics, that the spoken language consti- 
tutes a continuum, and that only this con- 
tinuum can be object of study for the 
psychologist (and, we add, for the linguist). 
More clearly, Gemelli points out that pauses 
do not distinguish ‘syllables and words’ 
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(in his terminology) but may occur almost 
everywhere, and therefore have to be ac- 
counted for, among the relevant elements of 
the speech stream. This conclusion obtained 
with means and for purposes not strictly 
related with linguistics, fully agrees with 
what linguistic research had more and more 
clearly revealed in the recent past. 

One final warning for the American reader: 
often Gemelli’s terminology makes use in 
quite a different way of terms which in 
American linguistics have a well defined 
meaning. Most shocking is the example of 
the word ‘fonema’ used in the present 
paper approximately in the meaning of 
‘phone’. 


GIUSEPPE FRANCESCATO 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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